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LIFE OF ST. 


IREN AUS. 


(Continued from p. 4.) 


HE venerable Pothinus having 

fallen a victim to the rage of his 
enemies, Irenaeus, as was stated in 
the last number, succeeded to the 
episcopal charge of the Church at 
Lyons. This event took place about 
the year of our Lord 179 *,” while the 
persecution, which had commenced 
under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
still proceeded with undiminished vio- 
lence. ‘The patience, meekness, and 
fortitude, displayed by Irenzeus at this 
trying juncture, prove him to have 
been eminently qualified tor the sta- 
tion which he was called to fill. It 
pleased God, however, soon after his 
appointment, to grant to the afflicted 
Church aconsiderable interval of re- 
pose. Inthe year 180 Marcus Aure- 
lius dying was succeeded by his son 
Commodus, who, though one of the 
most profligate characters that ever 
lived, revived those merciful edicts of 
his grandfather, by which the party 
accused of Christianity was ordered to 
be acquitted, and the accuser made 
obnoxious to punishment. To this 
humane conduct Commodus is said to 
have been determined by the influ- 
ence of a woman named Marcia, one 
of the partners in his guilty pleasures, 
who had been led by some unknown 
circumstance to entertain a particular 
partiality for the Christian name. We 
have, in this instance, 2 striking ex- 
emplification of the providential power 
and goodness of God. ‘‘ He maketh 
foolish the wisdom of this world.” He 
shews us, in the case of Antoninus, 
how little the utmost extent of worldly 
Wisdom can accomplish in rectifying 
the heart. He overrules also the 


* It may be proper to observe, that 
Mr. Milner places this event in the vear 
but Baronius, and the learned Cave 
in his chronological table, assign te it the 
“ata mentioned above. . 
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wickedness of the wicked, tothe ac- 
complishment of his own gracious 
purposes. Even the vicious pursuits of 
Commodus are made the means of se- 
curing the peace of the Church: and 
while the grave, the decorous, the 
philosophical, and, in some sensé, 
the beneficent, Antoninus, continues 
through lite one of her most invete- 
rate enemies; his licentious and aban- 
doned son stems the tide of persecu- 
tion, and employs his power in her 
protection. This remarkable fact 
may, perhaps, serve to illustrate that 
passage of Scripture,.in whichthe pub- 
licans and harlots are represented as 
more accessible to the force of truth 
than the arrogant and self-sufficient 
Pharisees, the Antonini of Judz:. 
Inflated with pride, and with 2 con- 
ceit of their own superior sanctity ;— 
sins peculiarly offensive to God, :mas- 
much as they have a stronger tenden- 
cy than perhaps any other to lead 
men to count the blood of the covemant 
a thing of no value, and to do despite 
unto the Spirit of Grace ;—ithes men 
not only contemned the bhumblin 
doctrines of the Gospel, but hate 
them: and they testified that haired 
by persecuting to death the Lord oi 
Glory, as the Roman Emperor after- 
wards did His taitbfui followers. The 
Same spirit seems to have actuated 
both. 

‘The external peace, waich was thus 
unexpectedly granted te the Chris- 
tians, continued with scarcely any in- 
termission till the ninth vear of the 
reign of Severus, in the year of our 
Lord AV. Weare net, however, to 
suppose trom this circumstance that, 
inthe discharge of his episcopal fune- 


, 


tions, frenceus bad no dithcuches 


contend with. On the conirary, the 

dangers which threatened to under- 

mine the Church trom wilhio. were 

scarcely less formidable than these 
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which had assaulted her from with- 
out. Heresies of various descriptions, 
and of the most pestilent kind;had 
early begun to disfigure the fair pro- 
portions of the Christian Church; and, 
in the time of Irenzus, fostered per- 
haps by the tranquillity that prevail- 
ed, they had reached a height which 
excited the tears of the faithful for her 
safety: Irenaeus perceived that little 
would be gained to the Church by im- 
munity from external violence, if she 
should be betraye<| by her own sons. 
He therefore applied himself, with 
zeal and assiduity, to defeat the ma- 
chinations of her internal enemies, 
employing the utmost circumspection 
and vigilance in detecting their de- 
signs and confuting their errors, tll 
their folly and wickedness were made 
fully manifest. To the unwearied ex- 
ertionsof this holy man, in exposing the 
complicated absurdity and blasphemy 
of the different systems by which here- 
tics and schismatics attempted to dis- 
turb the unity of the Church, it may 
doubtless in part be ascribed, under 
God, that none ct those systems, though 
some of them weie afterwards revived 
with various modifications, obtained at 
that time a permanent footing, but ei- 
ther entirely disappeared, or gave place 
to other forms of erroneous doctrine. 

The heresies which have arisen in 
the Christian Church, and the various 
sects to which these have given birth, 
have, in every age, furnished the 
careless with an excuse for their in- 
difference, and infidels with a fruit- 
ful topic of declamation or ridicule. 
‘The unreasonableness of the argu- 
ments which such persons ingle 
would be very evident, if we were 
only to consider, that the multiplica- 


tion and diversity of error, instead of 


detracting from the importance of 
truth, ought rather to enhance its va- 
lue, and to excite them to diligence 
in its pursuit, and to care and can- 
dour in its investigation. But ablind- 
ed and deceived heart turns men 
aside ; otherwise they woulddiscover, 
in the very fact which arms them 
one the belief or the influence of 
Christianity, a satisfactory confirma- 
tion of its divine original. ‘ It must 
needs be,” said our blessed Lord, 
‘“* that offences come*;” evidently 
meaning thereby those impediments 
which are thrown in the way of men’s 
salvation, either by the doctrinal er- 


* Matt, xviii. 7. 
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rors, or the unholy lives, of his pro. 
fessed followers. And with this say. 
ing of our Lord, the declaration of 
St. Paul perfectly harmonizes, ‘‘ For 
there must be also heresies (or, as it is 
in the margin, sects) among you, that 
they which are approved may be 
made manifest among yout.” The 
prediction of St. Peter is still more 
explicit and particular. ‘‘ But there 
were false prophets also among the 
people, even as there shalj be false 
teachers among you, who _ privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them ¢, 
and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction. And many shall follow 
their pernicious ways, by reason of 
whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of §.” But while such passages 
sufficiently establish the perverseness 
of those who would derive, from the 
divisions subsisting in the Christian 
Church, an argument against the truth 
of Christianity ; they no less clearly 
point out the criminality which at- 
taches to the authors of such divisions. 
May this consideration have its due 
weight, and may all who call them- 
selves by the name of Christ feel, 
more powerfully than ever, the obliga- 
tion under which they are laid to 
‘‘hold the faith,” as our excellent li- 
turgy expresses it, ‘‘ in unity of spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righte- 
ousness of life.” 

The length of this digression will, 
it is hoped, be pardoned, on account 
of the importance of the discussion 
which it involves, and which seemed 
to arise naturally out of the narration. 
It is time that we should now adveft 
to the means which Irenzeus employ- 
ed to oppose the prevailing heresies. 
He is said to have convened a provin- 
cial synod at Lyons, for the purpose 
of authoritatively condemning them; 
but the truth of this statement, though 
highly probable in itself, rests on too 


+ 1 Cor. xi, 19. See also 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
and 2 Tim. jii. 1—9. A comparison of this 
last passage, particularly verse the sixth, 
with the ninth chapter of the First Book 
of the Treatise of Irenzus against heresies, 
will furnish the reader with a striking in- 
stance of the literal fulfilment of St. Paui’s 
predictions on this subject. 

{ This expression is peculiarly descrip- 
tive of some of the heresies which pre- 
vailed in the time of Irenzeus, as wellas of 
some which have corrupted the faith of 
Christ in more modern (times. 

§ 2 Peter it. 1, 2. 
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slight evidence to be admitted. 
Abundant testimony, however, re- 
mains of the zeal with which he la- 
boured both by word and writing, to 
preserve the purity of christian doc- 
trine from the influx of heresy and 
schism. ‘These evilshad made their way 
into his neighbourhood, and infected 
even his own flock. The opportunity 
which he thus enjoyed of conversing 
with the leaders of different sects, of 
perusing their works, and of carefully 
examining such individuals as having 
been seduced by them from the faith 
were alterwards brought back to the 
bosom of the Church, enabled him to 
acquirea minute acquaintance with the 
precise nature and effects of the pre- 
vailing corruptions, and qualified him 
for the task which he was induced 
to undertake of writing a treatise 
against heresies. This elaborate work, 
the only work: of Irenzeus which is 
now extant, sufficiently proves him to 
have been a diligent inquirer, and an 
acute reasoner, as well as a faithful 
servant of Christ, and a zealous de- 
fender of evangelical truth. It was 
written between the year i80 and 
192. 

The heresies which Irenzeus chiefly 


opposes in this volume are those of 


Valentinus, Basilides, Marcion, the 
Gnostics, &c. In reading it, one is 
almost tempted to reget, that he 
should have bestowed so much time 
and labour on the exposure and con- 
futation of opinions, those particularly 
respecting the nature of God and the 
person of Christ, so absurd and mon- 
Strous, that they seem to require only 
to be stated, in order to their being 
rejected, as utterly irreconcileable to 
Teason and scripture. We are very 
incompetent judges, however, of the 
effect which even such extravagant 
notions, as were then industriously 
provagated, were calculated to pro- 
duce, on minds prepared for their re- 
ception by the debasing superstition 
of Pagan worship, and the wild reve- 
ries of Pagan mythology. Nor do 
we perhaps, in estimating the value 
of lrenzeus’s labours, sufficiently ap- 
preciate the advantages which we en- 
Joy, in this age and nation, trom the 
diffusion of true science, and the ge- 
neral circulation of the Holy Serip- 
tures. Such, it must also be adimitted, 1s 
fhe vitiating imfluence of false and 
corrupt principles, that, unless the im- 
Pediments which they present to the 
reception of the truth are remeved, lit- 


tle or no hope can be entertained of 


progress in the divine liie. However 
unpleasant, therefore, may be the 
task of pursuing error through all its 
windings, yet, when that task is per- 
formed in a christian spirit, it is un 
questionably a most important labour 
of love. The volumes which were 
written two or three centuries ago, 
to refute the doctrine of indulgences, 
transubstantiation, and the other ab- 
surdities of Popery, now lie neglected 
on our shelves, and interest us as little 
as some of the discussions of Irenzeus. 
But it must be acknowledged at the 
same time, that they served a most 
valuable though a temporary purpose, 
and that they conduced, in no small 
degree, to the purity which distin- 
quses the doctrinal articles of the 
burch of England. 


In the year 196, Victor, Bishop of 


Rome, who had succeeded Eleuthe- 
rius about four years before, and who 
was remarkable for his temerity and 
violence, revived the controversy re- 
specting the celebration of Easter, 
and endeavoured, in a very imperi- 
ous manner, to impose on the Churches 


of Lesser Asia, the custom of keep- 


ing it on the next Lord’s day after 
the Jewish Passover, although these 
Churches had uniformly, though al- 
most exclusively, maintained that it 
ought to be observed on the four- 
teenth day of the moon, whatever 
that day might happen to be. The 
Asiatic Bishops retused to submit to 
this imposition ; on which Victor, with 
as much arrogance as ha: since been 
manifested by any of his successors in 
the see of Rome, attempted to cut 
them off from the communion of the 
Church, and circulated letters, in 
which he pronounced all who adiered 
to their error to be excommunicated. 
The Eastern Churches were little 
moved, however, by the threaten- 
ings of Victor, and they firmly but 
temperately justified their conduct, 
alleging that they ought to obey God 
ratherthanman. Even those Bishops 
who agreed with Victor on the point 
at issue disap roved of his rashness ; 
and, anxious to preserve the peace and 
unity of the Church, they assembled in 
ditferent places and wrote to Vic- 
tor, strongly censurmg his conduct, 
and exhorting him to pursue a more 
moderate and conciliatory course. 
Among the rest, Irengeus wrotea leiter 
in the name of his Gallic brethren 
over whom he presided, in which, 
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68 
though he acknowledges that the mys- 
tery of our Lord’s resurrection ought 
to be observed only on Sunday, he 
yet strongly advises Victor not to ex- 
communicate whole Churches for ob- 
serving an ancient custom which had 
come to them by tradition. The great 
diversity which existed in the manner 
of keeping the fast before Easter, he ar- 
gues, had not been permitted to disturb 
the peace of the Church; neither had 


the difference respecting Easter itself 


tended to prevent those of one-party 
from freely communicating with those 
of the other. In proof of this state- 
ment he adduces the example of Ani- 
cetus, the Bishop of Rome, who al- 
lowed Polycarp, while on a visit to 
that city, though differing from him 
on this point, to consecrate the sacra- 
ment in his own Church*. Irenzeus, 
adds Eusebius, being truly answera- 
ble to his name, thus became a peace- 
maker, labouring to assert and main- 
tain the unity of the Church. And it 
appears, from the same authority, that 
he wrote not only to Victor, but to se- 
veral other Bishops, in the hope of al- 
laying the controversy which had 
been thus unhappily raised. When 
the undue importance attached to this 
ceremonial observance 1s considered, 
we are led to suspect that the power 
of vital Christianity must, at this pe- 
riod, have greatly declined: a suspi- 
cion which gathers strength from other 
circumstances. ; 

The external tranquillity which the 
Church had for twenty-two years en- 
joyed, was at length interrupted. The 
Emperor Severus, who had _ hitherto 
acted with great lenity towards the 
Christians, began, in the year 202, a 
most furious persecution against them. 
It was at Alexandria that the storm 
fell with the greatest weight; but it 


was severely felt in other parts of the - 


empire, and particularly, if we may 
believe Gregory of Tours, at Lyons, 
to which place the attention of the 
Emperor was the more likely to be 
drawn, as he had probably been go- 
vernor of that province during the 
persecution which raged in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius. ‘The only ac- 
count we have of the transactions 
which took place at Lyons, in the 
course of this new persecution, is 
given by the author just mentioned ; 
and, as it is not contradicted by any 
more ancient writers, it may be re- 


* See Christ. Observer for $904, p. 522, 
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‘garded as in the main authentic. He 


states that Irenzeus having undergone 
several courses of preparatory — tor- 
ture was at length put to death, and 
with him a vast number of his flock. 
His body was obtained by Zacharias 
his presbyter, and buried in a vault 
between two Christians who had suf- 
fered martyrdom on a former occa- 
sion. 

Thus died Irenzeus, according to 
some, 1n the year 202, according to 
others, in the year 208; a man emi- 
nently distinguished by his love to 
God, and by his solicitude for the sal- 
vation of his fellow men. In the pro- 
secution of this object he made light 
of dangers and difficulties, and was 
neither moved by the fury of Pagan 
persecutors, nor by the malignant op- 
position of false brethren. ‘Though 
accustomed in his youth to the polish- 
ed manners and luxurious sofinesses 
of an Asiatic life, he scrupled not to 
leave his own country at his master’s 
call, and to fix his abode among the 
rough and uncivilized inhabitants of 
Gaul, cheerfully conforming himself 
to their rude habits. Nor was it the 
least satisfactory proof of his humility 
and self-denial, of his love to the souls 
of men, and of his zeal in the ser- 
vice of Christ, that, though versed in 
the elegant literature of Greece, he 
should take pains to acquire the bar- 
barous dialect of the people among 
whom he was appointed to labour, 
and to divest himself, as it were, of 
those refinements which might hinder 
the success of his ministry. Rare 
fruit of Christian charity, exclaims a 
pious historian of the Church of Christ F, 
and highly worthy the attention of 
pastors in an age like this, in which 
so many undertake to preach Chris- 
tianity, who yet distinguished them- 
selves in any thing rather than in 
dene peculiarly belongs to their of- 

ce! 

The writings of this holy man will 
be cesioulanls noticed in a future 
number. | 

Q. 
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Amonc those who have laid their 
complaints before the public through 
the channel of your publication there 
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are some, I confess, whose grievances 
appear heavier than those which I sus- 
tain: yet, if my case be duly weigh- 
ed, [ know not whether it will not be 
found as interesting as any that have 
been stated. I have said that ‘‘ cha- 
rity shall cover the multitude of sins :” 
and | am considered by many as 
though | had said that admns-deeds 
would purchase a title to heaven. It is 
true, that this gross perversion of my 
meaning has, in some respects, been 
over-ruled for good; for many hospi- 
tals have been built; many alms- 
houses endowed ; and many chari- 
table institutions supported, almost 
entirely from an idea that I would 
fulfil the promise in the sense in 
which the world at large have un- 
derstood it. But while I confess this 
on the one hand, I must declare on 
the other, that all who have proceed- 
éd upon these grounds have been dis- 
appointed: and that many of them 
have been kept from seeking pardon 
through the atoning blood of Jesus, 
under an idea that they could pur- 
chase it for themselves. I must ac- 
knowledge too, Mr. Observer, that I 
look with peculiar cominiseration up- 
on those persons, because they have, 
in general, something amiable about 
them, and because there is a sense in 
which my words may be not impro- 
perly understood, which has some af- 
finity to that in which they take them. 
But before I mention this, I will state 


what construction the generality of 


orthodox and pious interpreters put 
_upon my words, 

It is supposed then, and not with- 
out good reason, that | encourage men 
to cultivate a fervent love towards 
each other from the consideration, 
that that divine principle will induce 
them to ‘‘ cover,” not merely each 
others failings and infirmities, but 
even ‘‘a multitude of sins,” unless 
there be some paramount obligation to 
divulge them. 

_ Now theexercise of such forbearance 
is of the utmost importance ; first, ¢o 
the individuals themselves ; for how can 
we expect to meet with forbearance 
irom others, if we do not exercise it 
towards them? Next, tothe Church of 
God ; for how can the Church be edi- 
hed, if its members do not walk to- 
gether in love? And lastly, to the 
enemies of the Church, who certainly 
will avail themselves of any evil re- 
ports, and of the dissensions conse- 
quent upon them, te represent Chiris- 


tians as no better than themselves, 
and thereby to harden themselves in 
their iniquities. 

But what can ever produce such 
forbearance? Nothing but a deep- 
rooted principle of love: and there- 
tore I inculcate the one in order to the 
other: and it must be confessed, that 
this is a very powerful argument, 
and such as ought to operate with ir- 
resistible force on all who regard the 
honour of God, or the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures*. 

I come now, Mr. Observer, to 
state the sense-in which my words 
may not improperly be taken, and 
which, as I said, bears some affinity 
to the misconstruction of which 1 com- 
plain. 

There is, as you well know, a jea- 
lousy in the minds of men, which 
makes them oftentimes unreasonably 
averse to give to Scripture that inter- 
pretation which is most natural and 
obvious, lest they should thereby 
countenance some sentiment which 
they disapprove. ‘The torced con- 
struction which both Calvinists and 
Arminians put on several passages of 
Scripture fully attests this. Now all 
good people abhor the doctrine of hu- 
man meri: and well they may; for 
it is subversive of the whole Gospel, 
and destructive to every soul that 
maintains it. But we should not, on 


‘that account, be afraid to explain 


God’s biessed word according to its 
true meaning. The idea, indeed, of 
‘* love covering our own sins” seems, 
at first sight, to be so palpable an er- 
ror, that one cannot even hear the 
sentiment without being shocked. 
But why are we not equally shocked 
when we hear of being ‘“ justified by 


Saith,” and ‘* saved by hope?” We 


can, in reference to those expressions, 
distinguish easily between faith and 
hope being the meritorious ground of 


* This sense of the words appear to be 
strongly supported by those words of Solo- 
mon, (Prov. x. 12.) which indeed, seem 
to have been expressly referred to by the 
Apostle, ‘* Hatred stirreth up strife, but 
love covereth all sins.” But it must be re- 
membered, that the Apostles generally 
quoted the Septuagint translation, which 
gives a very different view of that passage 
m—Micos eyetpes Vestas mavias ce le; MeN Pirovee 
nuviec xervadcs Didsee The supposed paral- 
lelism, therefore, will not determine the 
point: and we are still left to collect the 
sense of the Apostle’s words from other, 
and less disputable ground. 
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salvation and their being the means 
to anend. Let us take the same dis- 
tinction in reference to *‘ love,” and 
there will be nothing so formidable in 
the idea of ‘‘ love covering our own 
sins.” Let us, at least, consider the 
point without prejudice, and judge 
according to truth. 

It is certain that the Scriptures 
abound with expressions which mark 
the dependance of our future state 
upon the manner in which we con- 
duct ourselves in this; and that the 
various offices of love, in particular, 
are spoken of as affecting our eternal 
happiness: ‘ Godis not unrighteous to 
forget our works and labours of love.” 
—‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.”—‘** A cup of cold 
water given to a disciple, in the name 
of a disciple, shall in no wise lose its re- 
ward.” These are strong expres- 
sions: but there are yet stronger, and 
such as, if uttered by an uninspired 
person, would be accounted hetero- 
dox inthe extreme. Solomon says, 
(Prov. xvi. 6.) ‘“‘ By mercy and truth 
iniquity is purged.” And St. Paul 
says, (1 Tim. vi. 18, 19.) “* Berich in 
good works, ready to distribute, wil- 
ling to communicate, laying up in 
store for yourselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that ye 
may lay hold on eternal life.” Our 
blessed Lord also says, ‘‘ If ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also forgive ‘you.” 
Now take my words in the sense 
which I am now putting upon them, 
and what do they declare more than 
these? 

Moreover the words xaru}es apccp- 
Yay much more naturally importa co- 
vering of our sins, in order to their 
forgiveness (compare Psalms xxxii. 
1, 2. and Neh. iv. 5.) than a casting. 
a vail over other persons’ sins. An 
St. James may well be understood as 
using them in this sense, (v. 20.); for 
the love which we exercise in seek- 
ing the conversion of souls, may, and 
shall, redound to our own happiness 
at last. (Compare Dan. xu. 3. with 
? Cor. ii. 8.) It is further observable, 
that both my argument, and that 
used by St. James, are exceedingly 
strengthened by this construction of 
our words: whereas, by imposing 
another sense upon them, his words 
are a mere tautology, and mine, 
though still profitable, are greatly en- 
feebled. 

Conscious that scarcely any thing 


short of absolute demonstration will 
induce some good men to take my 
words in this sense, I beg leave fur. 
ther to observe, that our Lord’s ac. 
count of the day of judgment scarcely 
leaves any room for doubt respecting 
the true import of them: for he makes 
the final sentence to turn wholly upon 
our present exercise, or neglect, of love ; 
** Come, &c. ror; depart, &zc. ror.” 
See Matt. xxv. 34—46. 

I have made these remarks, Mr, 
Observer, merely with a view to 
shew, that it is not necessary to put 
any forced construction on my words, © 
to make them agreeable to the analo- 
gy of faith, But I am not greatly 
concerned, whether the former or the 
latter sense be affixed to them, be- 
cause in either view they inculcate a 
most salutary and important lesson. 
But, when they are made to subvert 
the faith of Christ, then I cannot but 
be deeply grieved, and feel extreme. 
ly solicitous to plead my own cause. 

There are two things of which I 
justly complain: the one is, that 
ayo (translated, charity) should be 
confined to alms-giving, when every 
one knows that its proper meaning is 
love ; and that it is the most compre- 
hensive term imaginable. Let any 
one read what St. Paul speaks of this 
term in | Cor. xiii. 1—7.; and he will 
see at once, not only that it is not to 
be limited to priv Morey but that a 
man may ‘* give all his goods to feed 
the poor,” and yet not have one 
grain of charity in his heart. The 
other thing of which I complain is, 
that 1 am made to represent alms- 
giving as founding a claim for pardon 
and acceptance with God; when, as 
I have just said, a man may give all 
his goods to feed the poor, and be no 
better than ‘‘ sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” And what is the 
natural consequence of these errors? 
Surely we can expect nothing but 
that the persons, who embrace them, 
will neglect real love in the first in- 
stance, and thus ruin their souls for 
ever *; and that they will neglect the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the next place, 
and thereby cut themselves off from 
all hope of an inierest in his atoning 
blood: and then they will call upon 
me to vindicate their conduct. I in- 
treat you, Mr. Observer, to inform 
these mistaken persons, that I can 
never speak one word in their favour 


¥* 1 John it. 911. 
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at the bar of judgment. All I can 
sav to them is this: that, if they have 
«a fervent love” to the saints for 
Christ’s sake, — supposes that 
they first of all love Christ, and build 
all their hopes upon him, and cleave 
unto him with full purpose of heart), 
and if they live in the habitual exer- 
cise of that divine principle, they are, 
and shall be, beloved of God *; and 
‘‘ with what measure they mete, i 
shall be measured to them again.” 
] PETER 1Y. 8. 


Se 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I perceive that you occasionally admit 
considerable quotations from our old 
divines, a practice which, as I con- 
ceive, may tend materially to rectify 
the faults of modern divinity. ‘The 
erroneous professors of Christianity in 
these days (I speak not of very hete- 
rodox nor of utterly thoughtless Chris- 
tians, since they scarcely deserve the 
name) may be distributed into two 
general classes, the rational and the 
enthusiastic. I do not mean to say 
that there is now no medium in reli- 
gion. Not a few, 1 trust (and they 
seem to be an increasing body) unite 
evangelical views with great wisdom 
and sobriety. Thereis, however, in 
human nature a strong tendency to 
extremes, and it happens in religion 
as in other things, that one extreme 
contributes to produce the other. A 
cold intellectual belief, occupying 
itself chiefly with the external evi- 
dences in favour of Christianity, and 
accompanied with a morality which 
Is too much founded on reputation, 
may be considered as constituting the 
leading character of one party. A 
religion consisting principally in doc- 
trines, and producing a course of vehe- 
ment sensations which are termed ex- 
perience, and which are too much 
permitted to become a substitute for 
practice, forms, in some measure, the 
characteristic of the other body. One 
source of those erroneous conceptions 
Which prevail among the latter class, 
appears to me to have been a dispo- 
sition, in a few celebrated teachers, to 
represent that degree of religious ter- 
ror which is experienced by some 
Christians as the characteristic equal- 
ly, or almost equally, of all. Both 


* John xiii. 35. 1 John iii. 14. and vi. 
7,8, 12, 16. . 


Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wesley in- 
clined, as I apprehend, to this fault. 
The season of conversion, according 
to these and many other popular in- 
structors, is almost intallibly preced- 
ed by a period of legal bondage or 
fear, and is also followed by violent 
fluctuations of mind; and according 
to a few who have carried such sen- 
timents to a still greater excess, the 
experience of spiritual trouble of the 
deepest kind seems to be the best 
mark of having become a Christian. 
The opponents of a truly serious and 
experimental religion derive great ad- 
vantage from theextravagance of their 
adversaries. ‘* Christianity,” say these 
colder religionists, ‘ addresses itself 
to the understanding. It converts no 
man by any violent impulse. It is 
calm and gentle, and gradual in all its 
operations. It produces none of those 
fanatical effects which some turbulent 
teachers count upon as its best and 
most distinguishing fruits. It operates 
asa mild alterative.” By someot these 
teachers Christianity is almost always 
spoken of in generals. It 1s repre- 
sented as working its way by exaltin 
the general standard of ‘morality, by 
improving the common course of edu- 
cation, and by influencing the national 
manners; rather than by the regene- 
ration of individuals. Such persons 
attempt, at the most, to meliorate the 
individual rather than to convert him, 
and to allure and invite rather than to 
alarm him. A feeling sense of the 
evil of sin is little known among them, 
and spiritual distress of every kind is 
ascribed by them to that terrific and 
methedistical mode of preaching 
which it ts above all things necessary 
to exclude from the Church. 

Allow me to quote to you a few 
assages On the topic of spiritual trou- 
le from an author, who, while he b 

no means treats the distresses of the 
soul as indications of a fanatical divi- 
nity after the manner of some modern 
rational divines, cannot, as I should 
conceive, be deemed very methodis- 
tical or puritanical, since his known 
hostility to the Puritans must exempt 
him from that suspicion. I mean Dr. 
South. The words which I shall 
quote may possibly administer com- 
tort to some dejected reader, and 
they appear to me to set the subject 
of religious distress in its true light. 

In first speaking generally of a 

sounded spirit he describes it as mean- 
ing, that the soul is ‘* deeply and 
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intimately possessed with a lively 
sense of Cou’s wrath for sin, dividing, 
entering, and forcing its way into the 
most vital parts of 1t as a sword does 
into the body. 

In then treating of the persons who 
are the objects of this trouble. These, 
he affirms to be, indifferently, both 
the righteous and the wicked, both 
such as God loves and such as he 
hates. These troubles not being acts 
or figures of grace, by which alone 
persons truly pious and regenerate, 
are distinguished from the wicked and 


degenerate; but properly effects of 


God’s anger, afflicting the soul for 
sin, and consequently incident to both 
sorts, forasmuch as both are sinners. 
And therelore nothing certain can be 
concluded of any man’s spiritual es- 
tate, in reference to his future happi- 
ness or misery, from the present ter- 
rors that his conscience labours under: 
‘for, as Cain, and Judas, and many 
more reprobates, ,have suffered, so 
David, and many other excellent 


saints of God, have felt their shares of 


the same, though the issue, I confess, 
has not been the same in both.” 
Dr. South, however, then insists 
‘that, according to the present eco- 
nomy of God’s dealing with the souls 
of men, persons truly good and holy 
do more frequently taste of this bitter 
cup than the wicked and the repro- 


bate; who are seldoiv alarmed out of 


their sins by such severe mierrup- 
tions; but, for the most part, remain 
in ease and security to the fearful day 
of retribution, And therefore, he 
says, I should be so far from passing 
any harsh or doubtful sentence upon 
the condition of a person struggling 
under the apprehensions of God’s 
wrath, that 1 should, on the contra- 
ry, account such an one a much fitter 


subject for evangelical comfort, than’ 


those sons of assurance, that having 
been bred up ina constant confidence 
of the divine favour to them, never 
yet felt the least doubt: nor experi- 
mentally knew what it was to be 
troubled for sin? ~~ 

In describing this distress of mind, 
he says, ‘* God sometimes writes bit- 
ter things against a man, shews him 
his old sins inall their terrifying crim- 
son circumstances, leaves him in the 
sad deeps of despair to himself and 
his own pitiful strengths, to encoun- 
ter the threats of the law, the assaults 
of his implacable enemy ; in which 
forlorn state is not such an one much 


like a poor traveller losing his way at 
midnight, and surprised with a vio. 
lent storm besides.” He adds, 
‘* There is a certain hour, or critica] 
time, in which God suffers the powers 
of darkness to afflict and vex those 
that are dearest to him. And if it 
could be so with Christ, who was per- 
fectly innocent, how much worse 
must it needs be, when Satan, the 
mortal enemy of mankind, has to deal 
with sinners, whom it is as natural 
for him to trouble for sin as to tempt 
toit? And as itiscommon with him, 
before sin is committed, to make it 
appear less in the sinner’s eye than 
really it is, so after the commission, if 
it be possible, he will represent it 
greater. When God shall leave the 
computing of our sins to him, where 
the law writes our debts but fifty, this 
unjust steward will set down four- 
score. The tempter having such a 
theme asthe guilt of sin, and the 
curse of the law to enlarge upon, then 
shall the sinner find that he could not, 
with move art and earnestness, allure 
{o presumption, than he can now ter- 
rify into despair. He that so fawn- 
ingly enticed the soul tosin, will now 
as bitterly upbraid it for having sin- 
ned. The same hand that laid the 
bait and the corn to draw the silly 
fowl into the net, when it is once in, 
will have its life for coming thither. 

** Satan never so cruelly insults and 
plays the tyrant as in this case. It 
God casts down the soul, he will tram- 
ple upon tt. He will set a new stamp, 
and name upon every sin. Every 
backsliding shall be total apostacy. 
Every sin against light and know- 
ledge shall be heightened into the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. The consci- 
ence shall not be able to produce one 
argument for itself but he will retort 


it. Lf it shall plead former assurance 


of God’s favour from the inward wit- 
ness of his Spirit, Satan will persuade 
the soul, that it was but a spirit of 
delusion. And lastly, if it would 
draw comfort from that abundant re- 
demption that the death of Christ of- 
fers to all that are truly sensible of 
their sins, Satan will reply, that to 
such as by relapsing into sin have 
trampled under foot the blood of the 
covenant, there remains no further 
propitiation for sin.” 

Dr. South thus beautifully describes 
one of the ends of God ‘in thus 
wounding the spirit even of pious 
men. Itis, he says, ** to endear and 
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enhance the value of returning mer- 
cy: for nothing can give the soul so 
high a taste of mercy as the conside- 
ration of past misery. When a man 
stands safely landed upon the desired 
haven, it cannot but be an unspeaka- 
ble delight to him to reflect upon 
what he has escaped: they are the 
dangers of the sea, which commend 
and set off the pleasures and securi- 
ties of the shore. ‘The passage out 
of one contrary estate into another 
gives us a quicker and more lively 
sense of that into which we pass; 
for as when the wicked perish, the 
remembrance of their former plea- 
sures and enjoyments mightily height- 
ens the apprehensions of their pre- 
sent torments; so when the righteous 
are re-admitted into fresh assurances 
of God’s favour, all the former sad 
conflicts they had with the dreadful 
sense of his wrath serve highly to put 
a lustre upon present grace. A re- 
concilement after a falling out, a re- 
treshing spring after a sharp winter, a 
elorious and triumphant ascension af- 
ter a bitter and a bloody passion, 
are things not only commended by 
their own native goodness, but also 
by the extreme malignity of their 
contraries.” But the inference of Dr. 
South from this subject, to which I 


would peculiarly call the attention of 


your readers, is the following—** Let 
no man presume,” he says, ‘* to pro- 
nounce any thing scoffingly of the 
present, or severely of the final estate 
of such as he finds exercised with the 
distracting troubles of a wounded 
spirit. Let not all this seem to thee 
but an effect of thy brother’s weak- 
ness or melancholy : for he who was 
the great and the holy one, he whom 
God is said to have made strong tor 
himself, he who was the Lord mighty 
to save, and he who must be thy Sa- 
viour if ever thou art saved; even he 
passed under all these agonies, endur- 
ed all these horrors and consterna- 
lions.” 

_ “We live in an age of blasphem- 
ing all that is sacred, and scofhng at 
all that is serious: God forgive us for 
it, and revenge not upon us those un- 
controlled blasphemies, which, in the 
sense of all wise and good men, pro- 
claim us ripe for judgment. 

‘“ Besides that, it may chance to 
prove a dangerous piece of raillery, 
tobe passing jests where God is so 
much in earnest, especially since 
there is no man breathing but carries 

Curisr, Onserv. No, 33. 
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about him a sleeping lion in his bo- 
som, which God can, and may, when 
he pleases, rouse up and let loose 
upon him, so that in the very anguish 
of his soul he shall chuse death rather 
than life, and be glad to take sanctu- 
ary in a quiet grave. But then fur- 
ther, as this dismal estate of spiritual 
darkness is a condition by no means 
to be scoffed at, so neither ought it 
to represent the person under it to any 
One as a reprobate or cast-away. For 
he who is in this case, is under the 
immediate hand of God, who alone 
knows what will be the issue of these 
his dealings with him. We have seen 
and shewn, that God may carry on 
very different designs in the same 
dispensation, and, consequently, that 
no man, from the bare feeling of 
God’s hand, can certainly understand 
his mind.” 

Finally, says Dr. South, “ Let no 
person, on the contrary, exclude 
himself from the number of such as 
are sincere and truly regenerate, only 
because he never yet felt any of these 
amazing pangs of conscience for sin. 
For though God, out of his unsearcha- 
ble counsel, is sometimes pleased to 
bring these terrors upon his saints, 
yet inthemselves they are not things 
necessary to make men such. God 
knows the properest ways ot bringing 
every soul to himself; and what he 
finds necessary for one he does not 
always judge fit for another. No 
more trouble for sin is necessary to 
salvation than so much as is sufficient 
to take a man off from sin.” 

“It is the same God who speaks in 
thunders and earthquakes to the hearts 
of some sinners, and in a soft still voice 
to others, But whether in a storm or 
in acalm, in acloud or ina sunshine, 
he is still that God who will in the 
end abundantly speak peace to all 
those who, with humility and fear, 
depend upon him for it.” 

S. P. 

May it not be fairly inferred from 
the above quotations, that the learned 
and anti-puritanical Dr. South was in- 
clined to exactly that semzt-methodisti- 
cal divinity, with which the Anti-ja- 
cobin Reviewers reproach the Chris- 
tian Observer? The truth is, that al- 
most every thing serious and experi- 
mentalin religion is now thought to 
savour of Methodism by some persons 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


J am the same person who wrote to 


you in the Summer, for the purpose of 
gaining some information on the na- 
ture and object of Christianity. I 
have to thank you for publishing my 
letter, but it does not appear that any 
of your Correspondents have conde- 
scended to satisfy my enquiries. You 
will, doubtless, be glad to find, that 
we are likely at last to succeed in an- 
other quarter. Our Cambridge friend 
has sent usa sheet filled in all the four 
corners, and we hope soon to hear 
trom him again; | promised to trans- 
mit you his letter, when it should ar- 
rive, and at Harriet’s request shall give 
it justas itis. May it prove as useful 
to others, as we think it has proved 
tous. lam, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
MARGARET JORINSON. 


MY DEAR MADAM, 

I wave read ina book of astronomy, 
that when a person sets himself to 
contemplate the heavens, he soon 
finds them assumea very different ap- 
pearance from that which they pre- 
sent to a superficial observer. Of the 
myriads of stars, which seem to pave 
the firmament, few are really within 
the compass of unassisted sight. Let 
them be surveyed with accuracy and 
minuteness, these imaginary splendors 
fade away, and the spectators asto- 
nished to discover, that he has consi- 
dered as realities the unnumbered 
scintillations which wholly arise from 
ocular deception. Thus it is also with 
the operations of the mind: we too 
otien imagine our ideas to be clear 
and our knowledge complete, when 
even a slight examination would con- 
vince us of the error. If this habit 
of selfdeception were confined to 
material things, or to questions of mere 
speculation, it would be superfluous 
to complain: but if it extends to prac- 
tical consequences; if its influence 
prevails in subjects of the highest im- 
portance, and in which voluntary ig- 
norance is acrime of the first magni- 
tude; how careful should we be to 
cuard against its power! ‘That this 
self-deception does very generally ex- 
ist upon religious subjects cannot, I 
think, be denied. You have had a 
specimen of it in myself. Had any 
inan suggested, beiore the conversa- 
tion at your house, that my nouions of 
Christianity were so confused and ina- 


ra Margaret Johnson onthe Nature of Christianity. 
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dequate ; that the views of it which } 
thought so plain and palpable, would 
turn out to be no better than those of 
the clown, whilst he casts his vacant 
gaze upon the sky; I should have es- 
teemed the assertion a libel on my 
understanding. Your enquiries have 
brought me to my senses. A certain 
persuasion of my ignorance assailed 
me before I left you; and I have, on 
a More minute investigation, been as. 
tonished to find, that my belief in the 
Gospel consisted in a bare assent to 
its evidence and its history. I consi- 
dered morality as its principal and 
even its only object on earth, and had 
learned from it no one doctrine which 
could be accounted peculiar to this 
sacred dispensation. How is it possi- 
ble that I should have lived for nine- 
teen years (and my habits were nei- 
ther idle nor dissolute) in such amaz- 
ing ignorance of my Own mind? 
There are many, I am_ persuaded, 
who thus thinking themselves wise 
become fools. 

To gain distinction in classics or 
mathematics, diligence and study are 
essentially requisite: in every depart- 
ment of life, however low and me- 
chanical, industry alone can lead to 
knowledge: yet in questions of the 
most awful and momentous concern, 
which regard not the opinion of man, 
but the judgment of God; not the 
gratification of a few passing years, 
but the interests of an immortal spirit; 
—in these we seem to act, as if this 
sort of intelligence came by intuition, 
or was inherited from our parents with 
the family estate. ‘The first step te 
knowledge, my dear Madam, is 2 
conviction of ignorance; we must 
become fools that we may be wise. 
““ The* truihs of the Gospel,” as | 
have just been reading, “‘ are by no 
means obvious; they require study, 
attention, meditation; all the preju- 
dices of our fallen nature oppose them, 
when brought into full prospect; how 
dark then must be the minds of those 
who never” examine ‘ them.” | 
will state to you, with the utmost sim- 
plicity, the progress of my enquiries. 
After much consideration on the sub: 
ject it appeared to resolve itself into 
the three following questions : 

1. Whatis our condition in genera! 
by nature and practice, and what are 
our prospects ¢ 


* Vide Milner’s Hist of the Church © 
Christ. Vol. LV. p, 75. 
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9. What does the Gospel require 
of those who avow the profession ot 
Christianity? And 

3. How is this character to be at- 
tained? = 

In pursuing these enquiries, I durst 
not rely upon my Own conjectures: 
having seen, in some degree, what 
danger there is in allowing too much 
‘9 our unassisted judgment, I deter- 
ined to repair to the fountain of 
<nowledge, and to derive my infor- 
mation from an infallible source, from 
che Word of God. The first circum- 
stance which forcibly struck me in 
this examination, was the very humi- 
jiating account which the Scriptures 
record of man. I was before willing 
to acknowledge, on a large scale, 
that ‘all have sinned and come short 
of the Glory of God,” (Romans, chap. 
iii. ver. 23.) but it never occurred to 
me formerly, that if we are sinners 
in the mass, we are sinners also as 
individuals; that if this sentence has 
passed upon all men, it has passed 
upon each. Now sin is not a thing 
nameless and indefinite, as the world 
seem to imagine; it is pronoanced to 
be the ‘* transgression of the law.” 
(1 John, chap. i. ver.4.) Have we 
then individually offended against the 
commandments of God? if so, how 
and when? In every way and conti- 
nually. The declarations of the sa- 
cred volume are not merely of a ge- 
neral nature; they descend to parti- 
culars, and develope sources of pollu- 
tion, where I least expected them. 
Madam, there is scarcely a member 
of the whole frame which is not re- 
presented as the agent of sin. ‘The 
crime may not have been committed, 
but the tendency isthere. The Apo- 
stle, speaking of sinners, both Jews 
and Gentiles, affirms that ‘‘ their throat 
is an open sepulchre; with their 
tongues they have used deceit; the 
poison of asps is under their /2ps; 
their mouth is full of cursing and bit- 
terness; their feet are swift to shed 
blood; there is no fear of God before 
tneir eyes.” (Rom. chap. ii. ver. 13.) 
And not to multiply quotations, St. 
James, in terms still stronger, says, 


that “the éongue is a fire, a world of 


iniquity; it defileth the whole body, 
and seiteth on fire the course of na- 
-, @ ’ 
ture, and it is set on fire of hell.’ 
(chap. iii. ver. 4.) And if we look 
Within, how stands the account? 
‘Their inward part is very wicked- 
ness.” (Psa] r Q «ze ith) 

iess,”’ (Psalm v. 9.) rom within, 


out of the heart of man, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornication, mur- 
ders, thefts, covetousness, wicked 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, en evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 
all these evil things come from with- 
in and defile the man.” (Mark, chap. 
Vil. ver. 21, &c.) The Almig 

warns us repeatedly, that he looks to 
the heart: he regards not merely the 
act, but the motive and principle of 
action; and in this view pronounces 
‘ every imagination of the thoughts o! 
the heart to be only evil continually.” 
(Gen. chap. vi. ver. 5.) Men may 
differ in appearance from each ciher, 
as much as the splendid mausoleum, 
which proclaims the virtues of the 
wealthy, from the rough stone, which 
records ‘‘ the short and simple anna! 
of the poor;”’ but they all conceal the 
same loathsome deposit, the mournful 
relics of our common nature. For 


sin is not an accidental evil; it is of 


universal dominion. ‘ There is none, 
that doeth good, no not one.” (Rom. 
chap. il. ver. 12.) It accompanies 
the first dawn of our existence; we 
are shapen in sin, and conceived in 
iniquity. It acquires increasing in- 
fluence with our increasing years ; 
** As man, perhaps, the moment of his 
breath 
Receives the lurking principal of death: 
The young disease, which must prevail at 
length, 


Grows with his growth and strengthens 


with his strength ;” 


so does this inveterate malady tend 
to eradicate all the principles of health, 
and if I may borrow the allusion, to 
petrify the heart. 

And if this is our general condition 
both by nature and practice, what is 
our hope for futurity? Can pollution 
be admitted into heaven? ‘“ The 
wages of sin is death,” (Rom. vi. 23.) 
« The wicked shall be tu ned into 
hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.” (Paslm tx. 17.) An awful re- 
flection indeed! But there is a wav 
by which God can be just, and vet 
the justifier of sinners; by which our 
fallen nature can rise to its original 
dignity, and shine with more than its 
original lustre. But I will not antici- 
pate the subject. My next letter wil! 
tollow the course already prescribed, 
and endeavour to illustrate-the two 
questions which still remain. 

lam, my dear Madam, with kind- 
est respects to Miss Harriett, vour 
most obedient servant, Cs Fe Hi. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir lately occurred to my mind, that 
one of the principal desiderata of the 
present age 1s a plain and short tn- 
struction for young persons, and for 
people inthe lower classes of society, 
on the subjects of obedience both to 
our civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and of compliance with the 
rite of confirmation ; and that it would 
be a desirable thing to have such in- 


struction admitted, for the purpose of 


an extensive communication, into 
some of our spelling-books. For it ts 
greatly owing to a general ignorance 
on these points, that a spirit of sedi- 
tion has gained ground among us of 
late years; and that many members 
are annually drawn off trom the com- 
munion of the Church of England, 
by persons, who spare no pains to 
furnish with arguments against us 
such as fall under their influence. 
The Reverend and celebrated Mr. 
Jones too, in the preface to his ‘* Es- 
say on the Chuch,” laments a defici- 
ency of this kind in our Church-cate- 
chism. 

When I lately communicated these 
sentiments to a friend he not only 
heard them with approbation, but ear- 
nestly pressed me to undertake the 
task. In deference to his judgment I 
took up my pen; and I thought that 
the most advisable method which I 
could pursue, was to enlarge on a 
mart of the answer to one of thé ques- 
tions in our Church-catechism, and in 
a way of question and answer; care- 
fully avoiding every mode of expres- 
sion that might afford a just ground of 
offence to any. 

What I have written, I now sub- 
mit to your disposal, either to be in- 
serted in your highly useful publica- 
tion, The Christian Observer, or sup- 
pressed. If you should think it pro- 
per for insertion, as calculated to pro- 
mote the cause of sound religion; 
you will do me a farther favour by 
recommending * its future admission 
into the new edition of some of our 
spelling-books. 


E. 
LOYALTY, EPISCOPACY, CONFIRMATION. 


2. Have you not said, in answer to 
a question in our Church-catechism, 
that itis one part of ‘* your duty to- 


* Which we now do,.—BpiTor. 


Catechism on Loyalty, Eptscopacy, and Confirmation. 
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wards your neighbour to honour and 
obey the king, and all that are put jy 
authority under him: and also * to 
submit yourself to all your governors, 


teachers, spiritual pastors and mas- 
ters?” 


A. T have. 

2. Why must you obey and honour 
the king? 

_A. Because he is the chief civil ma- 
gistrate, whom God in his providence 
hath set over the people of this land, 
both to govern and protect them. 

2. Why must you likewise honour 
and obey all those who are putin au- 
thority under him? . 

A. Because they act in the king’s 
nameand stead ; and, therefore, if | 
disobey them, I disobey the king 
whom they represent. 

2. Who are those persons ? 

A. They are judges, mayors, jus- 
tices ofthe peace, constables, and the 
like. 

2. But what if either they or the 
king should require you to do any 
thing that is sinful, and contrary to 
the plain Word of God; such as sab- 
bath-hreaking, or murder? 

A. I must refuse to obey: andif I 
am punished for that refusal, and can- 
not obtain redress in any court of law, 
f must bear it patiently for the Lord’s 
sake. 

®. But may you not in this case 
resist the authority of the king, by 
taking up arms against him ? 

A. No: because St. Paul says, 
Rom. xii. 1, 2. “* Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers: for 
there is no power but of God; the 

owers that be, are ordained of God. 

Vhosoever, therefore resisteth the 


power, resisteth the ordinance of 


God ; and they that resist, shall re- 
ceive to themselves damnation.” And 
St. Paul said this ata time when Nero, 
one of the most wicked and cruel ty- 
rants, governed the Roman empire. 

2, Who are those governors you 
mentioned, towhom you must submit 
yourself? 

A. They are such guardians of my 
person as are appointed for me, ei- 
ther by my deceased parents, or else 
by the law of the land, so long as | 
continue to be under age. Or, they 
are such masters and mistresses as 
employ me in their service ; or those, 
to whom Iam bound apprentice for a 
term of years, 


2. Whom do you mean by your 
teachers ¢ 
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. A. Schoolmasters and mistresses ; A. Yes; as appears from Acts vi. 
ind also those who are authorized by 6. xiv. 23. Titus i. 5. and 1 Tim. 
my parents, or by my guardians, to it, — 

‘struct me in any branch of useful! 2. But is it not said in 1 Tim. iv. 
learning, or in any kind of worldly = 14. that Timothy was ordained “ by 
business. al prophecy, with the laying on of the 
2. Who are your spiritual pastors hands of the presbytery ?” 
and inasters ? A. It 1s true. gut they did it not 
4. Those who are authorized to without the concurrence of St. Paul. 
teach me and govern me in that part For he expressly says, 2. Tim. i. 6. 
of Christ?’s Catholic Church to which  thatit was “ by the putting on of HIs 
i belong. hands.” 
2. How do you prove it to be your 2. Did any of the Apostles rule as 
duty to submit yourself to them ¢ bishops over any particular Churches? 
A. The Scripture commands it, A. Yes. St. James the Less, the 
caying, ‘‘ Obey them that have the brother of our Lord, was bishop of 
cule over you, and submit yourselves.” Jerusalem. And the seven angels, or 
And the Scripture gives me a very messengers, mentioned in the Reve- 
zood reason for it, ** For they watch lation of St. John, were bishops set 
‘or mv soul.”? Heb. xu. 17. over the Seven Churches there men- 
2, Who are they, that are so au-_ tioned. 

thorized in the Church of England, of 2. How can this be proved? 

which you are a member? A. From the testimony of early 
A. They are called bishops, priests, writers in the Christian Church. : 
| and deacons. 2. Who are they? 

; 2. It being allowed, on all hands, A. St. Clement, of whom St. Pau! 

* that there were such officers in the makes mention in his Epistle to the 

' primitive Church of Christ, as were Philippians ; and St. Ignatius, who in 
called presbyters, or priests, or el- the life-time of the Anostles was stvl- 
ders, and also deacons ; how do you ed, and styled himself, the bishop of 
prove that there were likewise bi- Antioch. Eusebius also hath given 
shops distinct from both? us, In regular succession, the names 

4. While our Saviour wasonearth, of the several men who were bishops 
he acted as the great shepherd and of the Church at Jerusalem from the 
bishop of souls. But he also “ or- time of St. James to his own time. 
dained twelve of hts disciples that 2. But why do vou refer to those 
they should be with him, and that he writers on the subject, and not con- 
might send them forth to preach,” fine yourself entirely to the Scrip- 
Mark iii. 14.; and afterward ‘‘ other tures? . 

» seventy also” on the like errand. A. Because the testimony of those 

- tJukex. 1. writers strengthens our appeal to the 
. Ss 9%. But how was his Church go- Scriptures; and we do not reter to 
-erned, after that he ascended to hea- them as interpreters of Scripture, but 
oan as witnesses toa matter of tact. And 
wee A. Then the Apostles acted as bi- if they may not be admitted as wit- 
ee shops in his stead, presiding over al! nesses to a matter of tact, we can 
@ the several Churches which had been never prove that the writings of the 

_ gathered by the preaching of the Gos- New ‘Testament are genuine; or that 

_ pel. And they ordained presbyters they were actually composed by those 

_ ‘OF priests, and deacons, under them. men whose names they bear. 

* And thus, as Jerom rightly observes, _ 2. Is it lawful for you to withdraw 
‘What Aaron and his sons and the yourself from the communion of the 
Levites were in the temple, such are Church of England, after having 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons, been solemnly admitted a member ot 

* in the Christian Church.” it : 

? _ 2. How long were these three or- A. No. 

' «Gers of bishops, priests, and dea- 2. kor what reason ? 

. cons, universally acknowledged in the A. Because I should then be guilty 
‘ Church ? of that sin, which the Scripture calls 
| A. For more than fifteen hundred — schesym. 

Vears after Christ. 2. What is schism? 
: 2. Did the Apostles ordain the 4. It ts a causeless separation ot 

» ~~ rests and deacons? myself from that part of Christ’s Ca- 
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tholic Church, of which I was made 
a member by baptisin. 

How does this appear to be a 
sin? 

A. Becuse it is an act of disobedi- 
ence to “ them that have the rule 
over me:” it is making a division or 
rent m Christ’s visible Chureh, Rom. 
xvi. 17. 1 Cor. 1. 10. xii. 25.3 it is 
contrary to the duty of ‘* keeping the 


unity of the Spint in the bond of 
3.3 at 18 one hy 


peace,” Ephes, iv. 
“ the works of the flesh,” Gal. \ 

20.; and the Scripture expresaly de. 
clares, that all who are guilty of it are 
. carnal,” | Cor. um. 3. 

2, What is the office of a bishop, 
besides that of preaching the word, 
administering the sacraments, ordain- 
ing ministers and governing Christ’s 
Vv ible Church : 

It is to confirm those persons 
Ww i have been baptized, and are ar- 
rived to years of discretion. For our 
Church says in the rubric, which fol- 
lows the order of confirmation in our 
prayer-books, that “* none shall be 
admitted to the holy communion, un- 
til such time as he be confirmed, or 
be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed.” 

2. Do you deem it your duty to 
comply with this rule? 

A. Most assuredly ; because I shall 
hereby ratify in my own person that 
solemn vow, which my godfathers and 
godmothers | made for me in my bap- 
tism. For if I had never been *bap- 
tized, and were now to apply for the 
benefit of that ordinance, | could not 
obtain it; unless | made 2 public 
avowal of my repentance and faith in 
Jesus Christ. If, then, | would rati- 
fy what they did in my name and 
stead, it can only be by making 
that profession of their’s in my own 
~~ 

But why are you bound to ratify 
ee ¢ 

Because, by reiusing so to do, I 
should both renounce my _ baptism, 
and the right oi partaking : the Lord’s 
Supper; and, instead of thanking our 
“‘ heavenly Father for calling me into 
a state of salv ation : through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour,” I should renounce all 
hope of salvation through him. 

2. Why do you say, “ salvation 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour?” 

. Becaus € ‘there is no salvation 
in any other.” Acts iv. 12. 

Why do you need that salva- 
it 


and Confirmation. [ Fee. 

A, Because in the sight of Goa, § 
am a great sinner, My: sins are num. 
berless in thought, word, and dee rd; 
and they all doom me to punishmen 
in another world. Gal. iii. 10. James 
1 - 10. 

Bat will not your good works 
to save you together with the 
merits of Christ ? 

A. If I] have ever done any good 
works, they were due on their own 
account ; 3; and theretore they cannot 
atone for any evil work: besides 
which, there is no atonement but by 
the blood of Christ. And even every 
good work of mine is so extremely 
Imperfect, as “ not to endure .the se- 
verity of God’s judgment.” Art. XII. 
And therefore, if I am not saved 
from punishment by Christ only, I 
cannot be saved at all. 

2. Is not this saying, in effect, that 
good works are useless ? 

4. By no means. Good works are 
highly useful, and absolutel ‘iv necessa- 
ry—1. Because witheut them I can 
neither glorify God, nor make my 
own calling and election sure.—2. 
Because faith, which produces them 
‘* worketh by love:” Gal. v. 6. and 
“* love is the fulfilling of the moral 
law.” Rom. xii. 10. And ‘“ they do 
spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively faith; insomuch ‘ that by them 
a lively faith may be as evidently 
known: as a tree discerned by the 
truit.”” Art, XJ. 

2. What is the act of the bishop in 

performing the office of confirma- 
tion ? 
A. Atter he has asked me, whether, 
in the presence of God and the 
congregation, I do renew and rality 
In my own person the solemn promise 
and vow that was made in my name 
at my baptism,” he lays his hand on 
my head, and prays over me; and, 
on a supposition of my sincerity in 
what I profess, he “ ceftifies me, by 
this sign, of God’s favour and graci- 
ous goodness towards me ;” and he 
sole: nnly blesses me in the name of 
the Lord. 

2. Does the Scripture afford any 
warrant for this practice? 

A. It 1s a very ancient practice, 
and can be traced up even to the pa- 
triarchal age. For leach protessedly 
blessed his two grandsons, when he 
laid his hands on their heads. Gen. 
xlvi. 9. 14. It was afterward a com- 
mon practice among the Jews. Our 
blessed Lord himself adopted it- 
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Mark x. 13, 16. The Apostles did 
the same thing, wherever they plant- 
ed a Church. Acts vit. 15. 17. xix. 
6. And it is very remarkable, that 
although Philip the deacon had been 
God’s instrument of Converting many 
of the Samaritans, and had baptized 
them, and was even empowered to 
work miracles before them, yet hrs 
authority went no farther. Acts vin. 
6,7. 12. ae 

2. What then was done in this 
case? 

A. The Apostles at Jerusalem sent 
Peter and John, who ‘* laid their 
hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost.” . | 

2. Have you any farther proof to 
allege? 

A. Yes. St. Paul, in Heb. vi. 1. 
speaks of ‘‘ the laying on of hands” 
as a fundamental pointin Christianity. 
It can, moreover, be proved from 
history, that it was the practice of the 
Church from the earliest times. 

2. What benefit will you receive 
from confirmation ¢ , 

4. I hope to be, in some measure, 
prepared hereby for partaking in the 
Lord’s Supper, at which ordinancelam 
authorized and required in future to 
present myself, I likewise trust, that 
the prayers of the bishop, and of the 
faithful who are present, will be et- 
fectual in my behalf, James v. 16.; 
that I shall henceforth be more and 
more sanctified by the Holy Spirit, 
which God hath promised to them 
that ask him, Luke xi. 13.; and that 
I shall finally be enabled to ‘* over- 
come the world, and be made meet to 


be a partaker of the inheritance of 


the saints in light.” 1 John v. 4. Col. 
1. 12, 

_2. Are you able to keep your bap- 
lismal vow ? 

4. Not of myself, or by any power 
of mine. For ‘ without Christ I 
can do nothing.” And it is God that 
must ‘* work in me both to will and 
to do, of his good pleasure.” John xv. 
5. Philipp. it. 13. God’s special grace 
is that, which I must at all times call 
‘or by diligent prayer. 

nr 
lo the Editay of the Christian Observer. 
MR. EDITOR, 
As it hath come to my ears that many 
and very vexatious controversies have 
arisen in these latter days about the 
‘undamental doctrines of the Gopsel ; 


2nd all parties, taking the articles of 


ry 
our venerable Church to be for them 
have lately been anxious to discover 
the opinions and sentiments of those 
men, who were employed in framing 
them; 1 cannot but wonder that [, 
who lived in the same age, should be 
so overlooked and my writings so 
much neglected. Jt pleased God to 
putit into my mind to translate the 
Holy Scriptures into our vulgar tongue, 
and to add such godly and edifying 
prologues and notes as I judged expe- 
dient to help the simpi¢ reader to the 
understanding of the same. ‘‘ There 
thou hast such things as are dark and 
hid from the natural understanding, 
briefly touched, that thou mayest with 


less labour come to the knowledge of 


the whole; howbeit, the study to be 
briet would not suffer me to be so 
plain as I could have wished*.” 
Nevertheless, you will find enough 
said there to shew you what were 
Our sentiments on the most important 
doctrines of the Gospel: and lest you 
should not have by you a copy of my 
translation (which one Rogers pub- 
lished afier my death, under the pa- 
tronage of Archbishop Cranmer, with 
the feigned name of Matthews in the 
title) I send you the few following ex- 
tracts; hoping that some may see 
them, who have swerved from the 
simplicity of the faith as it is in Christ 
Jesus, and may be induced to enquire 
for the old ways trom which they have 
so far departed. 

And first, concerning the doctrine 
of original sin, which lies at the root 
of the Christian Religion, I have thus 
written in my prologue to the Epistle 
to the Romans, folio 85 —** It becom- 
eth the preacher of the Gospel, first 
by opening the law, to rebuke all 
things, and to prove all things sin, 


that proceed not of the Spirit, and ot 


faith in Christ ; and to prove all men 
sinners, and children of wrath by in- 
heritance; and how that to sin is their 
nature: and that by nature they can 


enone otherwise do than sin; and 


therein to abate the pride of man and 
to bring him on to the knowledge oi 
himself, and of his misery and wick- 
edness that he might desire help.” 

In the next place, Mr. Editor, the 
doctrine of justifcation by faith will 
readily be received by all parties, i: 
they may explain itin their own way; 
and even the disciples of Mr. ‘Taylor, 
of Norwich, who seems to be the great 
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Apostle of modern times, by the ma- 
gic of their two justific ations, and by 
understanding faith in their own sense, 
will find no difficulty in adopting it. 
I will not trouble you, therefore, with 
much on this head, except a few 
words on the nature of justifying 
faith. ‘* Faith is a lively tee. migh- 
ty in _ working, valiant and strong 
ever doing, ever fruitful so that it 1s 
impossible that he which is endued 
therewith should not work always 
good works without ceasing: he ask- 
eth not whether good w orks are to be 
done or not, but hath done them al- 
ready ere mention is made of them, 
and 1s always doing for such 1s his na- 
ture.” (fol. 8-4.) 

“ Faith is then a lively and stedfast 
trust in the favour of God, wherewith 
we commit ourselves altogether unto 
God, and that trust 1s so_ surely 
grounded and sticketh so fast in our 
hearts, that a man would not once 
doubt of it, though he should die a 
thousand times therefore: and such 
trust wrought by the Holy Gliost 
through faith maketh aman glad, lus- 
ty, cheerful, and true-hearted urfto 
God and to all creatures.” (ib. ) 

“ Where the Word of God 1s 
preached purely, and received in 
the heart, there 1s faith and the Spirit 
of God, and there are also good 
works of necessity whensoever occa- 
sion is given.” (fol. $5, col. 4.) 

My notions of the nature of faith 

you perceive are here plainly" laid 
down, andthe meaning does not de- 
pend upon the putting in or leaving 
out a not: and if any difficulty should 
arise to any of your readers from St. 
a’ s Epistle, this is my opinion of 

“ This Epistle layeth not the toun- 
Sieg of faith in Christ, but speaketh 
of a general faith in God: that faith 
that hath no good deeds following, is 
a false faith, and none of that faith 
justifieth or receiveth forgiveness of 
sins:” I have no objection to, or diffi- 
culty in understanding, | St. James’s 
language, ‘ For deeds also do justify ; 
and as faith only justifies before God, 
so do deeds only justify before the 
world.” 

1 send you these extracts the more 
readily, and think it will be useful to 
bring them to the notice of your co- 
temporaries, because I lived and 
wrote long before the time when per- 
secution drove our Ienglish divines to 
the continent, where they are sup- 
nosed to have been a little turned in 


the brain by the intox icating draught 
which they took of Calvin’s de ctrines 
at Geneva. I am not obnoxious to 
this odium, and may therefore be 
heard with greater temper. If you 
take the trouble to read my prologue 
to the Romans, you will find that in 
my explication ‘of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters Iagree i in sub- 
stance, and sometimes in words, with 
your seventeenth article; but on such 
ceep subjec ts I judge it right to be 
very moderate and very humble ; ; and 
as there be more babes in Christ who 
have need of milk, than such as are 
strong and grown up into a perfect 
stature, it were better, perhaps, to 
avoid setting before them so strong 
Wine, at least without great caution. 
I was never so strongly attached to 
the use of particular modes of ex- 
pression, nor so fastidious in express- 
ing myself, as some are now grown; 
for instance, however strongly, I 
would exclude all human merit from 
having any concern in our justifica- 
tion, yet I do not scruple to say “ the 
promise of Christ is made us upon 
that condition ‘that we henceforth 
work the wil! of God, and not of the 
flesh. ‘Therefore he (vide 2 Pet. 1.) 
exhorts them to exercise themselves 
diligently in virtue, and all good 
works, thereby” (not to deserve a 
second } justification, but in order) “ to 
be sure that they have the true faith, 
asa man knoweth the goodness of a 
tree by its fruits ;” and- again in the 
Prologue to Galatians, “Kor on that 
condition that we love and work is 
the mercy given us.” After all, the 
use of a term ought to depend, in 
great measure, on the errors of the 
people you have to deal with, only let 
it not be made a stumbling block in 
the way of Christian charity. 

And now, O humble Christian, 
whosoever thou art that seekest to 
know what were the opinions of us 


whom God blessed as the means o! 


resisting the errors of Antichrist, and 
who sealed the truth with our blood, 
‘ thou will not refuse the gifis of God 
which are offered unto thee by the la- 
bours of other men, whom God has 
endued with the most excellent gift 
of interpreting ;” but use them as 
means; and vel give not credence 
lightly to every interpretation, we 
‘first prove the spirits, and if they 
confess not Christ to be come in the 

flesh, that is, that there is no manner 
of salvation, beside him, believe them 
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, for they are the spirit of Anti- 
a riet ” and ‘* play not the sluggard 
‘ollowing the example of the unprofit- 
able drone bee, who lieth only at the 
honey that the diligent bees gather: 
but contrariwise be ‘thou a good bee ; 
search for the sweet honey of the 
most wholesome flower of God’s holy 
word. And in ail this give over thy- 
self to the teaching of God’s Holy 
Spirit, who instructeth none but the 
humble spirited, and such as seek re- 
formation of their own mis-living, 
and all such he instructeth to the full, 
making their hearts a mete temple for 
him to dwell in.’ ’ (Vide end of Reve- 
lations. ) 

WILLIAM TYNDAL. 
a 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


| sexp you a transcript, with some 
slight alterations, of a short anony- 
mous sketch written many years ago 
by the late Rev. Sir J. Stonehouse, en- 


titled, “The Faithful and Unfaithfu 
Minister contrasted.” 
Your’s, &c. 


URBANUS. 
THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. 

He has good ends in view when he 
solicits admission into holy orders. 
He has a genuine principle of love 
to God and Christ, and deep con- 
cern for the sal ation of himself and 
his hearers. ie takes no sinful, in- 
direet, or suspicious methods to seta 
living, but submits himself to Provi- 
dence, and Is not eager to enrich 
himself or his family. He labours with 
activity in the vinevard, whatever be 
his station in the C hurch. Godliness 
is hts gain, and serving Christ the 
Hin of | his lab: vurs and the end of his 
if 


He may also be known by his doc- 
trine, 


He insists much on the depravity of 


human nature, and lays betore his 
hearers their pollution, guilt, and 
veakness, in order to produce those 
convictions of their misery and dan- 
ser, which form the foundation of ge- 
nuine conversion. 

He insists much on the neces sity of 
divine grace, and the influence of tle 
‘oly Spirit, to enlighten the under- 
‘tanding and purify the heart; and 
= cts them to pray earnestly for those 
ie sings which the Lord Jesus is ex- 
alted to bestow. 

Crrist. Oxserv. No. 38 





The Faithful and Unfaithful Minister. $) 


He preaches Christ, his person, his 
offices, his atoning blood, his merits 
and intercession, as the ground of our 
hope of pardon, acceptance and 
eternal life; yet strongly urges the ne- 
cessity of moral duties and obedie nce, 
but by motives taken from the Gospel 
and peculiar to it. 

He aims to detect the hypocrite, 
and expose the formalist; to convince 
and awaken the self- deceivi ng sinner. 
Knowing the terrors of the Lord, he 
displays ‘them in all their force to per- 
suade men. He urges every motive 
that may induce his ‘hearers to search 
and try themselves, and he reproves, 
rebukes, and exhorts, faithfully declar- 
ing the whole counsel of God. 

He represents religion as an inward 
ex perimental business. He recom- 
mends self-examination, secret pray- 
er, constant watchfulness, and an ha- 
biiual sense of God, 1n order to obtain 
the help of the Holy Spirit, to purity 
the heart, regulate the passions, and 
promote univ ersal holiness. 

His grand aim istosave souls. He 
therefore appears deeply serious, as 
becomes one who is much in earnest 
to promote the most important object 
that can engage the attention of a hu- 
man being, and in addressing his 
hearers from the pulpit, he ts no fur- 
ther solicitous to Lire ie them than as 
he may best edify them. 

The faithful minister may also be 
known by the following marks. 

He is in labour abundant ; preaches 
and catechises diligently and earnest- 
ly; performs the public offices with 
such gravity, seriousness, and fer- 
vour of devotion, as plain ly Fite that 
his heart is in his work ; and spends 
the remaining part of the Lord’s day 
in prayer, reading, set and 
the religious care of ‘his family. 

He is diligent in his private pasto- 
ral work. Sensible of the worth of 
souls, he visits his parish from house 
to house where he has any hopes of 
dging good by such visits ; enquiring 
into their state, whether they sanctify 
the sabbath, iat their children, and 
maintain family prayer. He instructs 
the ignorant; gives or lends them good 
books; endeavours, especially in sick- 
ness, to make and cherish good im- 
pressions on their hearts; and watches 
for their souls as ene who must give 
an account. 

His general temper and behaviour 
are not only bi: ameless and inoffen- 
sive, 


but have an evident tincture o 
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piety and zeal. He is grave in his 
apparel and language, self-denying, 
incek, contented, and charitable to 
the poor. Religion appears in all his 
converse; he shuns vain company, 
and all the places of fashionable 
amusement; and makes it his govern- 
ig aim to adorn the doctrine which 
he preaches, and to shine asa light in 
the world. 

He treats his clerical brethren with 
respect and kindness. He is peaceable 
and moderate, loves those of every 
denomination who are peaceable and 
Pious, and wishes success to their la- 
bours. He rejoices that Christ Jesus 
the Lord is preached and souls are 
saved, though by men of different 


_— and persuasions from him- 
self. 


THE UNFAITHFUL MINISTER. 


fle enters into holy orders, either 
from necessity or sloth, or from am- 
bition and covetousness. 

He flatters the great and the rich, 
be they ever so irreligious, in order to 
get preferment; and courts their pa- 
tronage by soothing them in their 
vices, by espousing their political mea- 
sures, or by mean compliances, that 
are utterly inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of his office. To shew himself 
approved unto God, a workman, is no 
part of his study. Gain is his godli- 
ness. He serves not the Lord Christ, 
but his own belly ; and make? it his 
main care to get as much of this 
world’s goods, and live as much at 
ease as he can. 

He may also be known by his doc- 
trine. 

He dwells much on the dignity and 
perfection of human nature, nor will 
he allow that all men stand in need of 
conversion ; and addresses himself to 
all his hearers, excepting those who 
are notoriously wicked, as if they 
were real Christians and heirs of 
heaven. 

He dwells much on the power and 
will of man, denying, or seldom men- 
tioning the aids of the Holy Spirit. 
He extols the merit of our own works, 
and thus leads men to expect salva- 
tion as the reward of their own imper- 
fect obedience. 

He seldom mentions Christ, or only 
as a teacher of morality. He recom- 
mends virtue from such: motives as are 
found in the writings of Heathen phi- 
losophers, nor do his sermons abound 
in Scripture quotations. ‘The faith 


The Faithful and Unfaithful Minister. 


[ Fes. 
which he preaches is an assent to the 
truth of Christianity, without relying 
on the merits of its blessed author, 
and deriving strength from his Holy 
Spirit. 

He dwells on mere external forms 
and duties, such as coming to Church, 
receiving the sacrament, being de- 
cent, honest, and occasionally chari- 
table. But he is very superficial in 
his views of the evil and danger ot 
sin; he prophesies smooth things, and 
avoids what would alarm and ter- 
rify. 

He reduces the standard of religion 
to the inadequate conceptions of no- 
minial Christians. He says little of 
inward religion, and those secret af- 
fections and exercises of which the di- 
vine persons of the glorious Godhead 
are the immediate objects. Seli-de- 
nial, the crucifixion of the flesh, hu- 
mility, and non-contormity to the 
world, are seldom urged by him, or 
at least in such vague and indefinite 
terms, as neither to give offence hor 
create uneasiness in the breast of his 
hearers. 

His chief solicitude, if he have any 
solicitude at all, is to display his 
learning or his eloquence, or to amuse 
his hearers with something curious 
and entertaining; but on the most im- 
portant topics he is either silent, or 
cold and lifeless; in other words, he 
does not appear to be in earnest. 

The unfaithful minister may also be 
known by the following marks. 

He does as little as he can without 
laying himself open to censure and 
punishment. He is short, slight, and 
superficial, in his public work, care: 
less how it is done, soon weary of it, 
and glad when it isfinished, and spends 
the rest of the Sunday in vain com- 
pany and conversation. 

He is careless about private inspec- 
tion and instruction. When he visits 
the sick, he hurries through the form 
without any serious warm addresses to 
their conscience. His conversation 
with his parish savours of the world, 
and earthly things, and he seeks not 
them but theirs. 

He loves sports and amusements, 
and is oftener seen in the assemblies 
of the vain than in the Church. His 
dress too often bespeaks the vanity 
and levity of his mind. He loves the 
company of the sensual and gay ; Or, 
if his behaviour is regular and decent, 
there appears little of a devotional 
zealous spirit in him, and he spends 
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that time in literary amusement or 
‘dleness which should be employed 
for the service of his flock. 

He often censuries in public, and 
sneers in private, at those of his bre- 
éhren who have more piety and zeal 
than himself: calls them Enthusiasts, 


however rational they may be, or 
Methodists, however unconnected 
they may be with persons of that de- 
scription, and does what he can to in- 
jure their characters and lessen their 
esteem and usefulness. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


OsservinG in your No. for Sept. 1804, 
a paper relating to the Great Council of 
the Jews said to have been held in the 
Plain of Ageda in Hungary, in the 
year 1650, I was led to pay a particu- 
jar attention to that subject, and to 
the manner in which it has been han- 
dled by your correspondent. He 
seems to place no small reliance on 
the authenticity of Samuel Brett's Nar- 
rative, which has been inserted in the 
Phenix; as it has also in the Har- 
leian Miscellany, the Bishop of Clog- 
her’s Dissertation on Prophecy, and 
several other publications. Of the 
credibility or authenticity of that nar- 
rative, however, | never could find 
sufficient or satisfactory evidence. It 
always appeared to me in a suspicious 
light, and unworthy of credit: nor 
has the paper, which has now made 
iis appearance in your respectable 
publication, contributed in the least 
to remove my doubts or lessen my 
unbelief. Trusting that you, Sir, will 
readily admit that the case still re- 
quires further investigation, I have 
presumed to put together a few addi- 
tional thoughts, which, I hope, will 
find admittance into one of your fu- 
ture numbers. I think they will shew 
very clearly the inconclusiveness, in- 
validity, and futility of your corre- 
‘spondent’s arguments, as well as that 
those who disbelieve the said narra- 
tive have very good reason for so do- 
ing. 

That narrative, Sir, appears to have 
been first published in the year 1655, 
ina quarto pamphlet, prented at Lon- 
don, for Richard Moon, at the Seven 
Stars, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, near 
the great north door. The celebrated 
Rabbi Manasseh Ben Isracl, the most 
learned and eminent Jew of the age, 
was in London, I think, at the same 
ime: and so far was he from admit- 


ting the truth of the narrative, that |). 

publicly denied it, and represented 11 
as an absolute and abominable false- 
hood. ‘this may be seen in his ! indi- 
cie@ Judeorum, which was printed in 
London the very next year. in that 
publication he sadly complains ot 
falsehoods concerning the Jews in this 
country, during his negoctatton here. 
Such as their having purchased Sv. 
Pauc’s Cuurcn for to make it a Sy- 
NAGOGUE, notwithstanding it was for- 
merly a temple dedicated to Diana. 
‘* And many other things,” says he, 
** have been reported of us that never 
entered into the thoughts of our na- 
tion: as I have seen 4 FABULOUS NAR- 
RATIVE Of the proceedings of a Great 
Council of the Jews, assembled in the 
Plain of Ageda in Hungary, to deter- 
mine whether the Messiah were come or 
no.” ‘This, you see, Sir, is an abso- 
lute denial of the fact :—and this de- 
nial made so soon after the publication 
of the narrative, and on the very 
spot where it had been published, 
would irresistibly compel those who 
had any concern in it to stand up in 
its defence, if they were honest men, 
or had any thing to offer in proof of 
its authenticity. Butas no attempt of 
the kind appears to have been made, 
the author, publisher, and all the abet- 
tors of the narrative remain in per- 
fect silence on the occasion, I think 
we may very safely conclude, that it 
was totally destitute of truth, and no- 
thing but a mere and barefaced tabri- 
cation like many other idle tales that 
were in circulation about the same 
time. 

Had the narrative been true, how 
easy must tt have been tor the pub- 
lisher to produce his proofs, especta!- 
ly asthe author, whose name ts said 
to be Samuel Brett, pretends that lie 
was actually present at the assembly, 
together with a great number of other 
Christians and strangers? Indeed, if 
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such an event had really taken place, 
it could not have been unknown to 
such a man as Manasseh Ben Israel, 
nor would he, in all probability, have 
been absent on such an occasion. 

The narrative says, that the coun- 
cil consisted of about three hundred 
members, all Rabbis, itseems, called 
together from various parts of the 
world, to examine the Scriptures 
concerning Christ. Besides those 
Rabbis, there were present alse, as 


we are told, several hundreds more of 


the same nation, who, as they could 
not by record prove themselves to be 
Jews, or dispute in the Hebrew 
tongue, were not admitted members 
of the council, but were obliged to 
stand without, beyond the rail or par- 
tition-fence, among a great crowd of 
Gentiles of different nations, consist- 
ing of some thousands. ‘The assem- 
bly, moreover, is said to be held with 
the permission, consent, and approba- 
tion of the Aing of Hungary, the 
Turk, and the Pope; the latter of 
whom, Niky could be no other than 
Urban the VI1Ith.) had sent six of his 
clergy to assist at the council. All 
this, Sir, 1 should think, must be 
abundantly and superlatively zmpro- 
bable ; but, supposing it all to be true, 
must it not be obvious to every one, 
that all the leading men among the 
Jews and Gentiles all over Europe, 
and especially in such a place as Lon- 
don, must have known of it long be- 
fore the vear 1655, when the narrative 
was published; so that no man could 
have contradicted or dented the re- 
port, as the learned Rabbi did, with- 
out running the risk, and incurring 
he disgrace, of immediate detec- 
tion ¢ . 

The narrative informs us further, 
that the council, before it broke up, 
agreed upon having another meeting 
of their nation three years after, (iz. e. 
in 1653,) which was two years previ- 
ous to the time when the narrative 
made its appearance; and yet not a 
hint is there given about that second 
meeting er council having actually 
taken place, although the author, in 
his account of the conclusion or break- 
ing up of the first meeting, very 
gravely expresses his full intention to 
attend in person at the other. 

In fine, Sir, I cannot discover in or 


about this narrative any mark at all of 


truth or credibility; and, in my opt- 
nion, the silence of Basnage, the sus- 
picion of Jortin, and of the authors 
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| Fer, 
of the Acta Eruditorum, and, above 
all, the flat and unqualified denial of 
Manasseh Ben Israel, must render it 
totally unworthy of the smallest de- 
gree of credit or acceptation. Its be- 
ing inserted in the Phoenix can make 
nothing for its authenticity; for the 
Vindicie Judaorum, in which the 
whole story is contradicted and ex- 
ploded, is also inserted in the same 
work. It is probable, that the editors 
of that valuable publication viewed 
it rather as acurzous than an authentic 
narrative. ‘Lhe same may be said of 
the Harletan Miscellany, in the first 
volume of which it is also inserted. 
If the writers of the Universal Histo- 
ry, as well as the learned Bishop of 
Clogher, Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Richards 
of Oxford, and others, believe it to 
be authentic, that will by no means 
amount to a proof of its being so. 
learned men, as well as the unlearn- 
ed, are often too ready to give credit 
to groundless reports, especially when 
they happen to suit well any parti- 
cular purpose. 

Having now done, for the present, 
with the afore-mentioned narrative, | 
beg leave to subjoin another, anda 
cotemporary Jewish story, no less 
curious and remarkable; and which, 
as far as I know, or recollect, has re- 
mained hitherto wncontradicted, if not 
unsuspected. Itis related by a French 
author, of the name of Raguenet, in 
his Hist. d’Oliver Cromwell, p. 290, 
and quoted in an anonymous English 
tract, which bears the title of * An 
Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, Con- 
siderations on the. Bit to permit per- 
sons professing the Jewisn Religion to 
be naturalized, &c.” second edition : 
reprinted by the cit:zens of London, 
1753. The story is as follows: 

‘* About the time labbi Manasseh 
Ben Israel came to England to solicit 
the Jews admission, the Aszadic Jews 
sent hither the noted Rabbi Jacob 
Ben Asahel, with several others of his 
Nation to make private inquiry, wlie- 
ther Cromwell was not that Messiah 
whom they had so long expected; 
which deputies, upon their arrival, 
preiending other business, were seve- 
ral times indulged the favour of apri- 
vate audience from him; and at one 
of them proposed buying the Hebrew 
books and manuscripts belonging to 
the University of Cambridge, in order 
to have an opportunity, under pre- 
tence of viewing them, to inquire 
amongst his relations in Huntingdon 
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shive, (where he was born) whether 
anv of his ancestors could be proved 
of Jewish extraction. — 

«This project of theirs was readily 
sereed to, (the university being at 
‘hat time under a cloud, on account 
ot their former loyalty to the king); 
and accordingly the ambassadors set 
jorwards on their journey. but dis- 
covering by their much longer cont- 
suance at JZuntingdon than at Cam- 
vridge, that their business at the last 
lace was not such as was pretended, 
and by not making their enquiries 
into Oliver’s pedigree with that cau- 
tion and secresy which was necessary 
in such an affair, the true purpose of 
their errand into Angland became 
quickly known at London, and was 
very much talked of, which causing 
great scandal among the saints, he 
was forced suddenly to pack them out 
ofthe kingdom, without granting them 
any of their requests.” fan 

There is another, Sir, of the stories 
of the same period, which ought not 
here, I think, to beleftunnoticed. It 
is not, indeed, properly a Jewésh 
story; but is nevertheless a very re- 
markable one; and is, by no means, 
beside our purpose, or what may 

' It is re- 
lated ina letter written in the reign 
of Charles the Second, and said to be 
-till preserved in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry at Oxford, without the signature. 
A copy of it may be found in Seward’s 
Anecdotes, Vol. 1. and isas follows : 

** SiR, 

‘« Ty pursuance of my promise [ have 
sent you the story you desired of me 
when I saw you last. Sir, after the 
late king was beheaded (if [ mistake 
not) Latham House, which belonged 
to the earl of Derby, (who was also 
beheaded at Liverpool) was surren- 
dered to my Lord Fairfax, upon pro- 
mise of having quarter ; at which sur- 
render my father, being in the house 


and chaplain to the Earl, was taken. 


prisoner with the Earl of Derby’s 
children, who were imprisoned in Li- 
verpool goal, where he was kept close 
prisoner in the dungeon, though the 
rest were permitted the liberty of the 
gaol-yard; where, I believe, he would 
have lain till the king’s return, or till 
death had set him at liberty, if it had 
not been his fortune to have been 
‘reed by the following accident. 
‘The Patriarchs of Greece hearing 
ef the unparalleled murder of our late 
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king by his own subjects, sent one of 
their own body as an envoy over here 
into England, and his errand was this: 
to know of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
rest, by what law, either of God or 
mun, they put their king to death. 
But the Patriarch speaking no lan- 
guage but the common Greek, and 
roaming without an interpreter, no 
one understood him ; and though there 
were many good Grecians, (whose 
names I have forgot) brought to him, 
yet they could not. understand his 
Greek. Thereupon Lentale, who 
was speaker to the House of Com- 
mons, told them that there was in 
prison one of the king’s party that 
understood the common Greek, who 
would interpret to them what the Pa- 
triarch said, if they would set him at 
liberty, and withal promise not to pu- 
nish him, if what he interpreted out 
of the Patriarci’s words reflected up- 
on them; which last they were forced 
todo, though much against théir will. 
At last the day was set for the hear- 
ing, where were present Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, and most of the late king’s 
judges, if not all. When the Patriarch 
came, he wrote in the common Greek 
the aforesaid sentence, and signed it 
with his own hand; after which my 
father turned it into our Greek ; which 
when it was written, he did (though 
with much adoe) understand and set 
his hand toit. ‘Then my father turn- 
ed it into Latin and English, and de- 
livered it under his hand to Cromwell, 
that that was the business of the Pa- 
triarch’s embassy 3; who then return- 
ed him this answer, that he would 
consider of it, and in a short time 
send it their answer: but after a long 
stay, and many delays, the Patriarch 
was forced to return as wise as he 
came. Upon the Patriarch’s depar- 
ture, they would have sent my father 
to prison again, but Lentale would 
not let them, saying, that it was their 
promise that he should be at liberty ; 
whereupon they sent for him, and 
commanded him tokeep the Patriarch’s 
embassy private, and not to divulge 
it upon pain of imprisonment, if not 
death. Then Lentale made him preach- 
er of the Rolls, and my father bought 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, which cham- 
bers he alterwards parted with to Mr. 
Barker, who now has the possession of 
them. ‘This 1s the relation which I have 
heard my father oftentimes tell; and 
to the best of my knowledge, I have 
neither added nor diminished any 
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thing.” So ends this notable letter 
which I give verbatim et literatim. 
If lam asked, why I should wish 
these two stories to accompany the 
preceding observations on Samuel 
Brett’s narrative, concerning — the 
Great Council or Congress of the Jews 
in the Plain of Ageda? LI answer, be- 
cause they appear to me very material 
in the investigation of the question 
about the authenticity of that narra- 
tive: for if that must be admitted as 


authentic, so also ought these; or if 


these should be rejected as fabulous, 
so also, of course, ought the other, 
for they appear all to stand on similar 
foundations. 


rr ——— 


We will not venture to say that the 
following picture, as it respects some 
yarticular individual, is overcharged : 
but we have no scruple in saying, that 
its application must be very limited. 
We think it proper, however, to insert 
the letter, notwithstanding the doubt 
which we have expressed, as it may 
serve, not only to correct such gross 
improprieties as are there noticed, 
should they really exist, but those 
also which resemble them even in a 
slight degree. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue attention which you have shewn 
to your female correspondents eficou- 
rages me to address you on a subject, 


in which, at this time, I feel myself 


deeply interested. _ . 
Some few years after my marriage 
with a country gentleman of good for- 
tuneand respectability, it pleased God, 
by means of a lingering tndisposition, 
aided by the conversation of a pious 
and judicious friend, to open my 
mind to tar different views of religion 
than I had betore entertained. J had 
always been taught to respect religi- 


on, and had been duly observant of 


its ordinances. But I now found, that 
while I had been maintaining the 
form, I had been destitute of the 
power of godliness. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention to enlarge on this 
part of my narrative. Suffice it to 
say, that I was gradually led to value 
more justly, and embrace more cor- 
dially, the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

My husband is a man of a well-cul- 
tivated mind, and amiable disposi- 
tions; but, like too many other per- 


sons of a similar character, he unhap- 
pily imbibed an early prejudice against 
every thing which the world calls 
Methodism: a prejudice, which was 
considerably strengthened by some 
offensive singularities, which he had 
at times witnessed in people who pre- 
tended to more religion than their 
neighbours. It was no wonder then 
that he should disapprove of the 
change in my sentiments. Nay, I 
soon discovered that my new opinions 
in religion were highly displeasing to 
him; and that he was last to 
treat them with a degree of severity 
wholly foreign to his general charac- 
ter. ‘This discovery gave me great 
uneasiness: and I was, for some time, 
at a loss what line of conduct to 
adopt. Having no person whose coun- 
sel I could ask (for my friend was re- 
moved into a distant part of the king- 
dom) I prayed, read my Bible, and 
meditated much. In the use of these 
means I was led to see, that as I 
ought not to oppose my husband’s 
prejudices, so I should endeavour to 
conciliate them : that it should be my 
obdject, by an increased attention to 
every part of my conduct and tem- 
er, to evince the power and excel- 
ence of the principles which I pro- 
fessed, if happily he might be brought 
to perceive his error; and so ‘ with- 
out the word be won by the conversa- 
tion of his wife.” 

[n dependence on divine aid, I stea- 
dily entered on this plan: anda cir- 
cumstance soon occurred, which, for a 
time, put my resolution to the trial, but 
proved in the issue the great advan- 
tage of adhering to it. We had been 
accustomed to consider ourselves for- 
tunate in having for the rector of our 
parish a clergyman, whose manner of 
performing the service was solemn and 
decorous. His discourses, however, 


while they enforced the practice ot 


external morality, seldom brought in- 
to view the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; and when these were brought 
forward, they by no means appeared 
with that prominence and distinct- 
ness to which they are entitled. I 
could not but regret this defect. Now 
it happened that within a short pe- 
riod of the time of which I am speak- 
ing, the curacy of a neighbouring pa- 
rish had {been undertaken by a young 
man, whose preaching was reported 
to be such as coincided with my sen- 
timents, but whose zeal had already 
procured to him the usual appellation 
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of Methodist. In my state of mind 
at that time, I could not but wish to at- 
tend occasionally at this gentleman’s 
Church: and since we had no atfter- 
noon sermon in our own parish, it oc- 
curred to me that, without any impro- 
priety, I might in this respect gratify 
myself. I therefore ventured to make 
the proposal to my husband: but | 
immediately perceived how much it 
disconcerted him. He did not, in- 
deed, absolutely declare his disappro- 
bation of my project ; but he express- 
ed himself in such terms as to leave 
me in no doubt how unpleasant it was 
to him. For a short time | experi- 
enced a severe struggle between in- 
clination and duty: but the latter fi- 
nally prevailed ; and I was enabled to 
persevere in my former good resolu- 
tion. ‘To attend on the preaching of 
the word is, indeed, one of the ap- 
pointed means of grace ; and as I felt 
that [ stood much in need of instruc- 
tion, I could not doubt but that the 
preaching which I was desirous ot 
attending would be profitable to me. 
On the other hand, however, I re- 
flected that the means of grace are 
only means: that it is the divine bless- 
ing alone which renders them effec- 
tual: and that if, froma sense of duty, 
I should forego the probable advan- 
tages to be derived trom the use of 
one of these means, I might reasonably 
lope that a diligent improvement of 
the rest would leave me no loser by 
the sacrifice I was making, ‘These 
reflections determined my conduct. 
I took an early opportunity of ac- 
quainting my husband, that since I 
perceived my project did not meet 
with his approbation, I should with 
great readiness ciesist from the prose- 
cauuon of it. You cannot conceive, 
Sir, how much reason I afterwards 
tad to be satisfied with what I had 
done: for from this time I thought that 
i could date the commencement of a 
“isposition less unfavourable to my 
‘CUZIOUS VIEWS. 

But not to dwell any longer on these 
Particulars, I will only add, that by a 
‘imilar conduct, steadily persisted in 
‘or the space of two vears, very con- 
siderable progress was made in re- 
moving my husband’s prejudices, and 
1 had the satisfaction of seeing many 
‘important points accomplished. Fa- 
mily-pravers were established, in 
which my husband himself always of- 
nciated. He would frequently attend 
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me to a Sunday School, which I had 
promoted in the parish and express his 
approbation at my mode of proceed- 
ing, and take an interest in its suc- 
cess. Ile had even proceeded so tar 
as to peruse, with much attention, 
some books which I had watched my 
opportunity of putting into his hands : 
and not more than three weeks since 
he jocularly told me, that it I still re- 
tained my inclination for a visit to the 
neighbouring Church, he did not 
know but that he himself might some 
day accompany me thither. 

Such was the state of our affairs, 
when the event which gave rise to my 
present letter occurred. My husband, 
on returning home one afternoon, in- 


formed me, with an appearance of 


satisfaction, that our rector, being 
obliged unexpectedly to leave home, 
had procured tor the ensuing Sunday 
the assistance of a clergyman who 
happened to be on a visit in the 
neighbourhood, and who he thought 
would exactly suit my taste. I could 
not conceal the pleasure which this 
intelligence gave me. With this cler- 
gyman’s general character, asa zea 
lous minister, and distinguished preach- 
er, | was well acquainted: and [I 
speedily anticipated in imagination all 
the delight and improvement which 
1 should receive trom his discourse. 
It was chiefly, however, on my hus- 
band’s account that I rejoiced. The 
clergyman’s mild, correct, impres- 
sive, grave, and persuasive manner 
(tor such I had no doubt would be his 
manner, though I had never heard 
him,) would, as I trusted, finally dis- 
sipate every remaining-prejudice, and 
fully reconcile my husband to that 
mode of preaching, against which his 
prejudices had been so strong. 
Occupied with these thoughts I ime 
patiently awaited the arriva! of the 
wished-for morning : when full of ex- 
pectation, I entered the Church, al- 
ready filled with a congregation far 
excecding the usual number. 
Theodosius, for so I will call the 
clergyman, read the prayers rather 
indistinctly, and in too low a voice, 
and, on the whole, they did net ap- 
pear to greater advantage 1n his hands 
than in those of our rector. The Li- 
turgy of our Church had long appear- 
ed to me so spiritua! a composition, so 
congenial to the wishes and feelings 
of the true Christian, and so 
lated to elevate the affections, t! 
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heartily wished he had more clearly 
marked his sense of itsimportance, [ 
still hoped, however, that the excel- 
lence of his sermon, though delivered, 
perhaps, like the preceding part of 
the service, with too littl energy 
and pathos, would make a favourable 
impression on the mind of my hus- 
band. My heart beat when he as- 
cended into the pulpit. Had I] known 
what was to follow, my _ feelings 
would have been far more acute, but 
from a very different cause. For, on 
a sudden, ‘Theodosius was become 
quite anew man. His voice was now 
elevated to a pitch which penetrated 
with facility every corner of the 
Church. Instead of the listless man- 
ner displayed in the desk, all was lite, 
and energy, and action. In short, 
the contrast was too striking not to 
impress the mind with a conviction 
that the sermon was regarded by the 
preacher as the main object for which 
we were assembled. 

He delivered, it is true, an exceed- 
ingly good discourse: the arrange- 
ment was good, the doctrines were 
sound, and the discharge of moral 
duties was distinctly stated and stre- 
nuously urged. But then it was deli- 
vered in tones of voice, and with ges- 
ures so violent, mot to say extrava- 
gant, as, in my judgment, were cal- 
culated to hinder the effect of the 
best sermon that was ever preached. 
Energy, tempered by that grave and 
sedate deportment, that mild and per- 
suasive manner, which | had learned 
to consider as essential in the chris- 
tian preacher, would have pleased 
my husband as well as myself. But 
the energies of Theodosius had little 
or no temperament of this kind, and 
I could see scarcely a trace of some of 
the most important features in_ the 
portrait of a minister of Christ, which 
is drawn by the masterly pen of our 
great modern poet Mr. Cowper, who 
describes him as “ simple, grave ; 
plain in manner, decent, modest, 
chaste, and natural in gesture.” I 
knew not how to sit, nor where to 
icok. Once, indeed, I ventured to raise 
my eyes upon my husband’s counte- 
nance, where I too plainly read the 
confirmation of my tears.  Scarcely 
could he suppress his impatience. My 
heart sunk within me at the sight: 
nor ever do [| remember to have ex- 
perienced a reliet equal to what I felt, 
when the congregation was dismiss- 






The Importance of attending to Manner in the Pulpit illustrated. — [Fe 


ed. Silent and dejected I retarned 
liome. My husband saw my confu. 
sion, and kindly spared my feelings : 
nor has a syllable ever passed th 
lips of either of us on the subject o: 
the sermon. 

And now, Mr. Editor, asa Chris. 
tian Observer, iell me, is Vheodosius 
a fair specimen of evangelical clergy. 
men? Surely it can never be: surely 
it cannot be, that many of those who 
dispense the word of life, can injure 
the sacred cause in which they are 
engaged by so preposterous a conduct. 
Theodosius must be almost a solitary 
instance of such egregious want of 


judgement. Surely ‘Theedosius must 


hinise!f be sensible of hts error, if it 
were once plainly set before him, 
May thts letter then, through the me- 
dium of your publication, fall into his 
hands! May it remind him that his 
manner, both of reading the prayers 
and preaching the Gospel, is a most 
likely way to strengthen prejudice, 
to bring a reproach upon religion, and 
to give an occasion to those who are 
disposed to sneer and blaspheme. I 
am informed, on good authority, that 
in his own pulpit ‘Theodosius is, in 
general, sober and temperate. Does 
he imagine that, when in another pul- 
pit, he must make the most of the 
opportunity he possesses of address- 
Ing a congregation of strangers, by 
giving way to sucly unmeasured vehie- 


-menee and such revolting extrava- 


sances? If he conceives this to be 
the way to make a proper impression 
cn those who, as he may justly think, 
seldom or never hear slain Gospe! 
truths, he is much mistaken. Im- 
press them, indeed, he will, but I aim 
persuaded that the impression will be 
very unfavourable to tne cause he has 


at heart. The effect ona great part of 


his congregation, if not on the whole, 
will be the very reverse of his wishes; 
and instead of being humbled and 
softened by his discourse, they will 
go away hardened and confirmed in 
their opposition to the truth. Such at 
least has been the effect which I have 
to deplore on my husband. His for- 
mer prejudices are revived in al! 
their force: enthusiasm is still more 
inseparably than ever connected in 
his mind with the profession of evan- 
gclical principles: and, in short, I 
have the work, which I had thought 
almost completed, to recommence, 
and with greater difficulties in my 
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way than before. Pity and encourage 


me, Mr. Editor; and, if you feel it 
necessary, give me counsel and re- 
proof, which will be thankfully re- 
eived by your constant reader and 
<taniege! 
SERENA. 


a FS ee 


r of the Christian Observer. 


. 


Iam a young man rather eens 
ed w th the world, and of a shy dis- 
positi¢ on, and I find myseif under a 
nerplexity which | beg leave to state 
to the Editor of the Christian QOb- 
server. 

[lost my father when I wasa child, 
but my mother, who, as | can assure 
you, Is very moral and religious in her 
wav, and Is as much attac hed as your 
self to the Church, took great care of 
my education. T here were, how- 
ever, two things which she was al- 
ways pre essing upon me; the one, that 
T would avoid the shoc king vice and 
wickedness of the world ; the other, 
that 1 would take care, al the same 
time, not to be a Methodist ; tor the 
very name of Methodist, as she would 
olien say, was offensive to her. 

I can assure you, Sir, that I have 
laboured hard to fulfil both these pre- 

cepts of my mother; but as I occa- 
sionaliy find great dif heulty in recon- 
ciling the duties which they involve, 
I have resolved to state to vou the 
extreme hardship of my Case in the 
hope that both I, and others circum- 
stanced like myself, may receive the 
compassionate attention and advice 
a some of your numerous €orrespon- 
dents. 

Bi hess, Sir, that it will be no di- 

nution of my claim to your notice 
th at | am a person in middling lie. 
Having been intended to be placed 
out as a clerk ina merchant’s count- 
ing-house, I was sent, at the age of 
sixteen, to an academy where young 
men are perfected in arithmetic. Here 
my difficulties commenced; for you 
cannot think how profane, as well as 
loose, I found the conversation of 
many of my companions. Now in 
this you know, Sir, that it was im- 
possible tor me to join, without vio- 
lating the first precept of my mother ; 
and yet, I assure you, that merely by 
observing rather more than ordinary 
gravity when improper things were 
uttered, and by occasionally express- 

Curisr, Ossery. No. 38. 


mye 


ing my serious disapprobation of such 
laneuage, I vad the mistortune to be 
termed, by one of the looser lads, a 
Methodist, a neme which, in conse- 
quence of my repeatecl, acting the 
same part, was applied to me by a 
great number of my school- Salles, 
Finding this to be the case, and con- 
sidering the appellation to be both un- 
pleasant in itself, and particularly dis- 
agrecable to my mother, I made an 
attempt ortwo toexempt myself from 
it, and thought that I had in part suc- 
ceeded. For example, I went one 
night to a supper party ata tavern, 
In the hope of thus retrieving my 
character. ] will not explain to you, 
Mr. Editor, how much embarrass- 
ment I suffered, when I found how 
verv far it was expected that mv 
cood fellowship should carry me. Suf- 
fice it to say, that though mv consci- 
ence smote me tor seeming, by my 
silence, to approve too much of some 
conversation which I witnessed, my 
friends perceived that I was not a!to- 
gether of their party. By way of be- 
ing agreeable in another manner, but 
at less expense to my cons cience, I 
consented, a few weeks alter, to go 
with some of the same friends to the 
theatre, a place where I knew that 1 
could only be expected to sit still as a 
silent spectator. I fancy, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that the play was an unfortunate 
one, for 1 heard in it many oaths, and 
some licentious allusions which were 
very shocking; on the occasion of 
which one of my companions (the 
very lad that first fastened on me the 
name of Met! hodist) always burst out 
into a good laugh, and evidentiv en- 
joved a great tnumph over me. I 
should mention, by the wav, that my 
mother reckons a good play to be a 
very moral thing, and by no means 
forbid my going in moderation to the 
theatre. She thought, indeed, that 
the p! leasure of the occasional sight of 
a comedy was the due reward of my 
exemplary religion and virtue. 

Having bothaccompanied mvfriends 
to the theatre, and having also once 
been with them at the tavern ull ha f 
past twelve at night, though not ti 
three in the morning as they wished 
me to be, I now conceived that ] had 
tolerably well repaired my character. 
I therefore gathered courage, and 
took occasion, now and then, to as- 
sert in public that [ was nota Metho- 
dist: and one fey in the presence of 
those very lads who had endeavoured 
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to tasten the nickname upon me, I re- 
marked that my mother had a | 
cul ar enm ty LO Me thod ism, and 
] was @X actly of her Opi ion. ” ut 
does not your mother read prayers 
ever) day Lo her family -? said a 
young graceless boy, who had hap- 
pened to call on me one bane, wiien 
we were all at our family devotion. | 
was a litle disconcerted at this unex- 
pected question—* and,” (added an- 
other boy 4 “does she not make you 


read the Bible to her every morning 
betore she lets you quit her apron 
i How often do vou go to 
idavs?” said athird. | 
uld give a bold answer to 
this he st question, and theretore af- 
firmed loudly I never went to 
chapel. ‘‘ How often do you go to 
Church 2” 1 stood silent. ** Twice 
at least PF suppose:” I was forced to 
admit that both my mother and my- 
self attended afternoon as well as 
morning service, a practice which, to 
my no sma!! surprise and mortifica 


tion, seen ed to be considered as wil 


ndication of being much more religi- 
ous than common, and theretore also 
more religious than any © he n eed to 
he: and this excess of relig r1Oon an- 

ote he } r, : 
peare i tol 
es a shres 


» be unani nously regarded 
vd sign of Methodism 

When I left the academy, my sim- 
plicity I led me to hope (hat IT shouid 
now be able toacta religious and mo- 
ral part, and to fulfil, in this respect, 
the wishes of my mother; and that I 
night, at the same time, escape the 
name of Methodist. “* Of my young 
school-fellows,” I said to myself, 
‘© some few were loose and mat 
others giddy, and boys are apt, from 
the mere love of merriment, to nick- 
name every body. But men are more 
grave and considerate; they know 
the value of reli: gion 5 and the great 
major! ty at least will ap prove ol the 
strictness of my morality. 

One of mv first em por "ments was 
to attend the weighing of goods at the 
quays, and to watch thot no fraud ex- 
ysted. Having, On one occasion, ob- 
served a practice which, though ra- 
ther common, | thought unfair; and 
having in my simpucity gone and 
mentioned it to my employer, the 
person charged by me had the cun- 
ning immediaiely to fie: that he 
was sure 1 was one of those who were 
righteous overmuch, and, though he 
knew nothing of my character at 
scheel, he ventured, as he was de- 





fending himself to my master, ex. 
pressly to say that he should not be 
surprised if I should prove, on enqui- 
ry, to be some illiberal Presbyterian, 
or some narrew-minded Puritan, of 
some sanctified hypocritical Metho. 
dist. Llappily for me, my emplové,y 
knew nothing of those religious strict. 
nesses which } have noticed, and 
therefore my character, m this jn- 
stance, escaped further censure. [pn 
a short time afterwards my reputation 
was nearly rained, and, what was 
still worse, my poor mother’s heart 
vas almost broken with grief; for 
she fancied that I] now was really 
turning Methodist. ‘The case was 
this. My tellow clerks were not very 
nice i their morals; for, my em- 
plover often sleeping out of town, 
these young men wandered whereso- 
ever they pleased when the hours of 
business were over, and commonly 
went to the ae house. My mother, 
I am persuaded, had no idea of the 
scenes which a hee of young men 
witness in going thither, nor does she 
suspect the character of our London 
youths in general; a point by the 


way on which my natural S| hyness fore 
Hirt .? ont - ‘ tr , h 2 

ord my talking 1 cely hx er. To cut 
sort my story, I, 4 began to per- 


ceive the vices of ibe town, and the 
temptations to which all young me n, 
who are noi extremely sirtct, are sub- 
ject, had resolutely avoided accom- 
panving any of my fellow clerks el- 
ther to the play, the tavern, or othe: 
public places of a ee | and | 
10reover pursued an anctent practice 
of our family, taught me by my mo- 
ther, that of daily reading a chapter 
of the Bible. Now it happened one 
evening that my young friends, not 
being able to gain admission mto the 
iheatre rretur ned homeatan unex pect- 
edly early hour, broke suddenly into 
my room, and caught me in the very 
act of turning over a page of the 
New Testament. In vain did J inti- 
mate that I only follor ved an old fa 
mily CURE, M; ’ iriends evidently y 
t! hought ihe occupation very strange, 
and a certain degree of formality in 
our intercourse, from this time, fol- 
lowed. We continued, indeed, to 
treat each other with civility, and 
even with respect, but it was now 
plainly unde -rstood, on both sides, that 
there’ was a rooted difference  be- 
tween us. Indeed, I disagreed with 
them upon many topics of cor iversa- 
tion, as well as several points of cot- 
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duct ; and my fellow- clerks, being oc- 
cosianedly wounded by the indications 
of my being stricter than they, fell at 
last into a habit of exp laining the 
wh ole of this difference by (| he. con- 


cise and convenient means of deno- 
minating me a Methodist. 
The rumour of my being a Metho- 


}! { 


dist was spread on every side, and, as 
1 | before intimated, it reached the ears 
of my dear mother. What was to be 
done? Cenceiving the Meihod lj 
he skilled beyond hersell in points of 
do trine, sne resolved ‘ employ a 
rgyman to talk tome; and finding 
i had, exactly like the Metho- 
taken up some pre judices 
inst the playhouse, a circumstance 
which strongly confirmed her 
she Fgeotte d to a divine 
fan miy went 
theatre, and who h as elf 
} 


ow . 
Of CC Om Wilance ani 


45 Lo 


sKispi- 


a) f ] 
Xv } nS, 


WiGSé 
often to the 
, to rth2sake 
1 LOOK ! hun our, OC- 
rally socompaniee them. Iam 
almost ashamed to tell you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, how siyonely prejudiced IL was 
cainst this clergyman, on the § ground 
of my knowing: that he s so much ap- 
proved of the playhouse. To my 
creat surprise anc rolief, h however, he 
began by being very grave with me. 


“¢ 
V' ite and / 


He com »mended my regard to mora- 
lity and religion, and a 5 et a 
greater enemy to vice than I had as- 


sumed him to be. He concluded, 
how ever, by warning me not to carry 


things fee tar, and observed how uni- 
versally I should not fail to be esteem- 
ed, i %‘ would but take care to main- 
tain ie character of a virtuous voung 


a 
lan, Without running into any thing 
which bordered upon Methodism, 

I replied, by tell im how 
wicked I had { found ‘hy world to be, 
and how little praise I had hitherto 
obtained by my religion and morality. 
Here, however, the frankness of my 
communications was. a little checked 
by my perceiving that he thought I 
Was overstating facts; ‘* For,” said 
he, “I know one of the young men 
Whom you esteem so vicious, ‘and | 
have always found him very well be- 
haved when he is in my presence. I 
am inclined to think, therefore, that 
you make people to be a little worse 
than they are; and perhaps,” added 


ng 


he, ‘ you are “pel sufficiently vatlable 
and yielding to "tigg company,’ 


On the whole, however, since I 
declared that I had never been among 
the Methodists, my way of defending 


g 
myself seemed to make some impres- 
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sion on him. I should observe, that 
my reverend friend, by way of shew- 
ing that he came as aman of re} igion 


and piety, left with me a printed ser- 


mon, * On the Duties of the Young,” 
written, ashe told me, by Dr. Blair: 
and he accompa ied it with a smal 
tract against Methodists, which he 
assured me was ex xtremely excellent. 
I read both his little books with 
much altention. By the one I was 
COM ed inmy dishkeot the Metho- 
cists arg by some passages of the 
othe er, { was left in much the same 
dificulty mto which [ had been led 
by th e conversation of the friend who 
gave it to me. ‘The sermon recome 


mended ‘ moc teration, vigilance, and 
self- government, " Murged ‘* piety to 
(sod and reverence for all that 1s sa- 
cred;” as weil as a variety of moral 
duties: but it also told me, that by 
‘* pursuing that wise and steady con- 
duct” which it describe d, :* 
men attained dist/netion, w hile others 
forfeited their advantages.’’ ‘ Bad 
(said the sermon) as the world. is, 
respect is always paid to virtue.” 
* Vhether or business or 
public life be vour aim, virtue sti ll en- 
ters for a principal share into all those 
great dep) vartments of society. It is 
connected with eminence tn every li- 
beral art, with reputation in every 
branch of fair and ene business, 


some 


science 


with distinction in every public sta- 
tion.” 

rag Mr. Editor, how has this pas- 
save bewildered me! I doubt not 
th where the gentleman who wrote 
the ‘sermon lives, virtue is exactly as 


he says, universally respected; but I 
assure you, Sir, that wherg I have 
lived, itis impossible to be very virtu- 
ous without being called a Methodist; 
and to be a Methodist, as you well 
know, is not the road to distinction 
and prele erment. 

But I shall proceed to explain this 
point by some further illustrations. [ 
have now been somewhat tossed 
about in life, and, in consequence of 
circumstances which it is not neces- 
sary to explain, have fallen into a va- 
riety of situations both in town and 
country. I] became a volunteer at 
the beginning of this war; for I am 
as true to the King, as | am to the 
Church : and, because I was conscious 
that I knew noth of my 
and j dra Agin Ee d ihe enel ny 
diately ap} roach ing, I made 
culty of drilling, 
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anuougd, in con. 
missed the atiernoon 
When, however, I grew per- 


COIs, wil Dundays, 
sequence of ti, ] 
se rvice. 


fect in my exercise, and understood 
the aanger ot invasion ‘ be less press- 


ing, | declined any longer to jom my 
brother riser, in the Sunday eX- 
ercise, W ou'd vou believe, Mr. Edie 


tor, that in cons sequence of this re- 
fusa! I got the name of Methodist? [ 
will tell vou how I was led to take this 
resolution. One morning, when I was 
at church, J] was much struck by hear: 
ing that commandment read, “« Ke- 
nics) cf tnat thou keep holy the sab- 
bath day. Six davs shalt thou labour, 


but the seventh dav is the sabbath of 


the Lord thy God, tn it thou shalt do 
mo manner of work.” Now, thought 
I, is drilling work, or istt not? Ibis 
unquestionably work, was the answer 
which my conscience suggested ; for 
I well remembered how much my 
arin bid been fatigued on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, and | moreover knew, 
that some of our corps received a 
shilling compensation tor their Sunday 
toil, in the same manner as for their 
week- day lubour. ‘* Well, then,” 
said I, ‘if Sunday drilling a we rk, 
it is a deviation from the command- 
ment justified on the plea of some 
pressing necessity.” Such were the 
thoughts rising in my mind when I 
was called upon to pronounce that 
Eneprore of our church, in saying 
which I thought it was necessagy for 
me to he very sincere. ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon us snd incline our hearts 
to keep this lar.’ Surely, said I to 
myself, 1 shall shew that I am a true 
churchman by refusing to driil any 
more on Quidays. And yet it turned 


out that, in consequence ot this proof 


ot my churchmans! up, Iwas suspect 
ed of being not only a Methodist but a 


Dissenter. 


I wasonce, fora short time, a clerk 


on board of a man of war. You 
would have been pleased, Mr. Editor, 
to see With what regularity the prayers 
were read Ona Sunday. I assure you 
that the gage were most audibly 
repeated by almost the whole crew, 
especially that response of * Good 
Lord deliver us.” During the Sunday 
service we all seemed to ‘be most de- 
vout Christians. Rut what a scene 
dia ihe sh P exhibit when, on our re- 
turn to port, women were ImGisc! imil- 
nately acm vated on board ! W e had, 
indeed, a few sailors who were of a 
strict religious cast, but they were 


[ Pes. 
only laughed at by the others ; and, to 
my great mortification, I found that 
these poor fellows were very current- 
ly called Methodists. 

But, not to detain you too long, I 
will relate one very particular adven- 
ture of my life which has proved in- 
structive to me. 

| happen red to have a vote at the 
last general election tor a distant bo- 
rough, and, being then in London, | 
wWasinvited by a printed i letter to meet 
the other worthy and independent out- 
voters, at a public-house in town, in 
order to consider of a proper person 
to represent the said borough in _par- 
hament. Wishin g to fulfil my politi- 
cal duty with ail « lue strictness, I re- 
paired, at sevenin the ev ening, which 
was the appointed hour, to the house 
in quesuon, hoping there to hear the 
merits of the several candidates con- 
sidered. Isoon found, however, that 
this was a meeting in favour of on 
partic vee ur party 3 for the gentleman it in 
the chair, who it seemed was merely 
an poem had nothing io say except 
in praise of his friend, w hom he ex- 
tolled to the very stars, but in a man- 
ner by no means satisfactory to me. | 
stood up, and expressed a wish to 
know some more particulars concern- 
ing the qualifications of the person 
who was so much praised, and the 
comparative merits of any other can- 
didate. I was present!) v pulled by the 
sleeve, and being taken to the furthest 
corner ofthe room, | wasassured that 
I should be employed as an agent in 
looking after the voters, or, at least, 
that | might make myself sure of being 
taken on, atthe usual terms, as arun- 
her: for it was evidently suspected, 
that | made difficulties, mn order that 
my services might be purchased, which 
lam sure was far from my mtention. 
No one else inclining to cast the least 
hindrance in the way of the proceed- 
ings, and a hot supper being ready, 
we made no other speeches, but voted 
a number of unanimous resolutions in 
praise of the candidate. During the 
feast nota word was uttered about the 
duties either of candidates or electors, 
but a toast and a song—a toast and a 
song seemed to be the only business 
of the w holeevening. Some of these 


songs, Mr. Editor, by no means pleas- 
ed me, for they were of the looser 
kind, and exactly reversed some mo- 
ral lessons of my mother, as well as 
certain plain precepts of the Bible. 
And, when the hour grew late, 2 
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fay toasts were given by some loose 
fellows, and were repeated from the 
chair, which erievously offended me. 
] walked home with a gentleman of 
the army, who had attended as the 

‘end and distant relation of the can- 


didate, and } hinted to him, that I did 
not al together approve of some things 

vhich I “had witnessed. I believe he 
th thought that | had accepted the offer 
of being agent, and that I objected 
merely to the policy of introducing the 
ribaldry in question ; for hie made the 
following answer: ** Sir,” said he, ‘I 

agree with you that it was a very fuol- 
ish thing to press some of those toasts, 
for, on such an occasion as this, our 
business was to please every body, 
and in so very large and mixed a 
meeting it is always impossible to 
know whether we may not chance to 
have among us either some clergyman 
or some Methodist.” 

I took my leave, Mr. Editor, of the 
wh ole party; but t was taught, by 
this observation of an officer well ac- 
quai inted with the world, how rae 
hope there was of my fulfilling th 
two-fold precept of my mother, that 
of at once opposing immorality, and 
at the same time avoiding the name of 
Methodist, unless, indeed, I should 
take onecourse which thts very speech 
suggested, “> of myself entering into 
holy orders for the sake of thus pro- 
tecting myself from the offensive lan- 
guage of the vicious, for, though a 
layman brought himself under re- 
proach by enforcing decency, a cler- 
gyman, it seemed, might be moral 
and vet not a Methodist. But in re- 
volving this subject another thought 
occurred to me. I said to myself, If 
l were to become a minister of the 
Gospel, might not my conscience put 
me upon some higher aim than that 
ot merely securing a momentary re- 
spectto my cloth, and the observance 
of due decorum In My _ presence? 
Might I not be led to deny the Chris- 
lianity of the generality even of the 
professed members of the church? 
Might not my conscience prescribe 
to me a variety of peculiarities ; and 
might not any strictness that should 
exceed that of other clergymen bring 
down upon me reproach trom the 
more lax part of my parishioners, as 
well as excite-a little jealousy on the 
part of some clerical brethren? And, 
In short, might 1 not thus incur the 
Same appeltation of a Methodist? I 
Was Couftrmed in this apprehension 


by the following circumstance: I 
went one day into a church where 
the world was spoken of in the very 
manner in which I have described it. 
teligion, instead of being represented 
as ‘* securing reputation in every 
branch of business, and distinction in 
every public sta tion,” was described 
as introducing us into a scene of con- 

lict, and as even involving, now, as 
in the davsof the Apostles, something 
like persecution. <A friend, w ho was 
with me, thought this a very harsh 


doctrine, and was much displeased bv- 


the sermon. For my part, 1 was ex- 
tremely comforted by it: for I thought 
that my own case was described ; 
and I was so inter ested that | resolved 
to go again to hear the same preacher : 
for indeed, Mr. Editor, I want much 
advice and encouragement. I have 
lately begun to suspect that, instead of 
carrying things too far, asi am fre- 
quently reproached for doi ng, | may 
not even be sufficiently strict ; and 
when I examineall the motives of my 
past conduct, instead of deeming my- 
selt better than. I need to be, 1 feel 
sure that lam agreattransgressor. t 
was, therefore, ‘much pleased when 
the preacher, towards the end of the 
sermon, spoke of “ a faith which 
overcomes the world,” and of a Savi- 
our who is wil rity to pardon our ini- 
guities, and who ‘by his Spirit is able 
to help all our infirmities. Il have 
since, however, had the mortification 
of being Z asst ured, that the clergyman 
who preached this discourse, though 
he seemed to mea correct and regular 
kind of churchman, is reputed to be 
something of a Methodist. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, what must Ido? 
My poor mother now grows old. She 
knows iittle of the world, and Iam 
under many difficulties and tem pta- 
tions. Myreligious acquaintances are 
very few, wh tich I attribute partly to 
the circumstance of my having been 
used to fly from the society even of 
worthy men, if any body said that 
they were Methodists. Stil!, how- 
ever, I wish you to understand, that I 
am determined to be a true Church- 
man. In short | am in great per- 
plexity, and I crave your kind advice 
in behalf of myself, and others in my 
condition, how a young man like me 
may be 

' A CHRISTIAN AND NOT 
A METLODIS?. 
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Cue following communication, which 
has just reached us, appears tu form a 
very proper su P| ement to the above 
narrative: at least 1t may serve to 
throw light on some part of our cor- 
respondent’s enquiries. 

do the Leiter of the Christian Observer. 
AT a Lecture On Nora! Philosophy, 
which was delivered a few weeks ago 
at the Rovai Institution, the tmgent- 
ous lecturer very | | 

nthe evils arising from the ambigui- 


. yn 
, ‘aa . 


eCaly remarked 
ty oF some Ol those very s which are 
In common use. He dwelt on two 
CN Pressiolis, that ol se a Democrat ° 
and ot ‘fa Mian of the W orld,’ hich 
served Lo iilustrate his obs uaon. 
‘The term Democrat, he said, had ne 


) 
less than eight or ten very aiferent 
. ] 2 


meanings. It signific “l cither, first, a 
man who was so attached to republican 
ri y! , th i! VN U ! id } bps { LO 
VE irn ine ¢ tutioi il} J which 
be lived for the sake of introducing 
rhe or Ynciv, it meant a person 
o, though he preferred a Repubh; 
a =} . 
would not hazard a revolution for ie 


zake of it: or 3rdly, a man who, liv- 
ing under a mixed apt ution, was 
particularly zealous for the democra- 
tical part of it: or Ath ly, a person 
Who system atically opposed the enxist- 


5th} 


De adm Mnistration: or 3! mys a man 


who inclined a liééle to the party of the 
opposition: or 6thiy, one “ who did not 
euite approve of all the measures of 
government: or ithly, and th ‘is, said 
the lecturer, is the worst sense of ail, 
it may signify a person wno presumes 
iO es x pose these diver sities in the 
meaning of the word Democrat, and 
(hus adidas Lo sa €n that injus- 
tice which arises from the misappli- 
cation of it. 

A Man of the W orld, as the lectu- 
rer Paes ed, has no less, perhaps, 
than thirty or forty meanings ; of 
these, however, a few only were no- 
ticed. It signifies either, first, a man 
who is well acquainted ‘with all the 
coffee-houses of London: or 2ndly, a 

entleman w ho ut idersta ands his way 

into all the public c places, and is used to 
hand the ladies out of them: or 3rdly, 
a man who is well skilled in buying a 
horse: or 4thly, one who is without 

orals or religion : > or 5thly, a man 
who has a clear disvernmient of his 
own interest, and is very true io tt: 
or 6thiv, one who knows whom he 


rhay satel; Pruias #* ; 
1¢ genera! observation of the lec- 
She g 


lurer appears to me to have been 
extremely just. We are all, as he 
truly said, the dupes of certain words, 
and the full and accurate definition 
of these is of unspeakable importance 
to our well being both in Church 
and State. I beg leave, therefore, 
to follow up the re mark of the lec- 


turer by a third eXempilification of 


it. I mean to treat of the word Me- 
thodist, a term than which none per- 


® ’ 
haps is more variously and ambigu- 


! . ' 
Ousiy used, or more mischtevously 


perverted, the sense indeed, usually 
depending on the character of lie 
parien employing It. i believe, Sir, 
that I could easily supp! y you wiih a 
adie ‘d meanings to this appellation, 
but forthe sake of being brief I shall 
limit myself to exactly thirty-five. 

A. Methodist is either, first, a per- 
SQ} 


Who pays some regard to decency 
and propriety: or 2ndly, one who 
possesses some moral principles: or 

fs his morality on 
religions or Atbiy, a man eho Car- 
ries his rel 


wi V; Ope W no I< eaar! 
zion wo practice: of 
vlni¥, any ciergyman Who dues more 
than the custon nary dutv: or Gthly, 
7?) 4 ‘1 . ! : itac 

and t! enera: aenhnition, 


=a 


t 


ISIS me mos 
any person who ts a i tile stricter than 
oneself: o r thly, one who Is not sa- 
tisfied with his own ob: ervance of re- 
‘igion, butis for making others as re- 
ligious as himself: or Sthl y, any mem- 
ber of any society for suppressing 
immorality and vice: or 9thly, a per- 
son who does not play at cards: or 
l0thly, one who never goes to the 
playhouse or other places of public 
amusement: or 11th one who is sirict 
in observing the Sabbath, and is an 
enemy to — av-drilli 1g: OF iZth, one 
vho will not tolerate a licentious song, 
eaailieadene a loose or profane jest, 
Or join in an improper toast: or 13th, 
one who has family prayers in his 
house: or 14th, one who credits all 
the things contained in the Bible, and 
professes to make it the rule of his 
conduct: or loth, a man who lays a 
great stress on faith, and thinks with 
our Church that a man ts justified on- 
ly by grace through faith : or 1sth, 

person who conceives that baptism 15 
the sign of regeneration, and not re- 
generation itself: or sth, one wha 
Is sO attached to the doctrines of the 
Church, that if his parish minister 
neglects to preach them, he will go 
tohear them preached i any other 
regular Church: or i8th, one who 
will hear sound doctrine out of the 


‘ied 
eam? 
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‘hurch, whe ‘nh he is SO & irc in i istanc | 
sat he thinks he cannot we sound 
‘ 


_~ 


_s 


doctru e init: or roth. OnC WHEO, 1 


ye does Dut hear sound doctrine, 1s 

! ' ° ‘ i Q 

) erent whether it be in church of 
, a 
| } } , \ 

“Ioeting: or 2Oih, a folower of Ar. 


a" ° - ] — 4 ~ e fg’ ? . Lac . 
Whitfield who was a Caivinist: or 


was an Arminian: or 22nd, any be- 
lever in sudden conversion: oF 25rd, 
any believer in election, reprobairon, 
and final perseverance: or 2th any 
person who 1s for singing byimiis m- 
siead of psalms: or 25th, any mine 
ster who preaches extempore, or any 
person who atte ndse xtem ore preach 
ing: or 2th anv pou 33: man who hap- 


= sh 
pens to have black hair, an ai cut 
i 


] 
coat, aud a look which isa little me- 
lancholy: or 27th, one who is rather 


forward in talking about religion: or 
Oth, one who uses coarse, low, or 
familiar phrases in religion: or 29th, 
one Wid, 1 speaking r of religion, 
usesa -criptural! ohraseolougy : or 3Och, 
a religious hvpocrite: or Sist, an ex- 
travagant person of almost any kind, 
whether Churchman or Dissenters, 
whether Independant or Presbyte- 
rian, whether General Baptist or Par- 


ticular Baptist, whether Ac anadieten 
An tno- 


‘ } . ’ 

Or Supratapsarian, whether 

19 lAclia UTecctims CO 
mian, Souhdian, OF wiVsucs, or 32nd, 


Ww 


sou baat iy 


anv man who supdports or Counte- 
nances, protects or bh: irbours, any ot 


the persons reputed Methodists: or 
JIT, any person who is the husband, 

‘r, uncle, cousin, 
Of any Methodist; or 3 bili, any per- 
son who does not sufficiently despise, 
hate, vilifvy, and persecute, all kinds 
of Metho nes : or 35th, and whieh ts 


tr 
t 


Teotfiner ‘ 
iC, WilteriiCi, STS 


- — a ee 
worst of all, any person, who, like 
v \ Sy . sé a newrac sae 

0 Mr. Editor, presumics tO @CxX- 
be these arversitres 1} tie meaning 


t ; ry }>? nN a he f «4 a he roeee 
OF the word Methodist, ‘and thus 

y Paper } ae a PT eS 
enaeavours Lo ims,sen that ii} astice 

1 . os . 
which arises from the misappucatior 


Of it.’’ 
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A FRIEND TO JUSTICE. 


oe ee 
FRAGMENTS. 
INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE, &C. ON 
KELIGION. 
Tre inflt uence of climate and consti- 
tution on relision is a favourite me- 
tnod with infidels of depreciating the 
object ot their aversion. Such an in- 
eter fae undoubtedly exists; but it 1s 


upon the form and circumstantials of 
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religion, not upon the «thi itself 
| f | hh 1} 7 (PslLICETIit ‘ nd - 
versity, of heaith and sick: , IS pre- 
Cisne} aI tii i KPC but a jaa 
Christian, in t orrid Zone, and v 
the most s§ } CiPs Ont Hy, Is ¢ ° 
and the same char Veitil Ff t 
phlegmati ( . j VN PA ANDI tie 
frigid rezions oj the arctic circle, in 
the substantial part of religion: whyil 
two natives of the same country, and 


} , ‘ af os 
of the same constiiulion, tne one 
4 , ) ,? 4 
(nristian and tne other not jail dv 
- nate + ‘ — , : 
fer a’ Wi kCLY TiO) CaCi) OVINE T 


respect, as iight and darkness 


SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICLES 


MN ~~ sr ! “os os a } ~ . 
pomMme Morern principles, r especting 
subseripiion to articles, may be eluci- 
; . hidind fh 
dated by the following lines in Hudi- 
2 oat “ - 
bras’s Epistie to 


.< [ arts oe £0 1 
ja 4a 4) , O}} tij > Su 42 
ect o| Oaths. 


Besides, oaths are not bound to bear 


That iterat sense tne wa pier: 
yal is oe WoOi iCTys 
> r. <9? — VWibala + } 

But, Oy Ene pi Lice Of tn . 

Are > 4 by tract ' t f ¢ r 

aL LO OE peas ‘ iv A Lada S 66. ise 


MAHOMETAN CUSTOM, 


“ In the « 
ons of the Mussulmans, it is customary 
for a man, mding on a camel richly 
ornamented, to read the Koran in 
State as they pass along the streets: 


but how strange would it appear tous 


~cai 


‘ivil and military processi- 


iW the troops, as they marca toa re- 


view in Hyde Park, were attended 
by tie C iplain of the regiment On 
horseback repeating the l4tih psiam, 
: Blessed b the Lord My strength, 
who teacheth my hands to war and 
my fingers to fight, & lL surely 
this would be no unnatural sight. 4 
our truth were but if so hotiv ure 


ee a a. aren’ T | 
suea as Weir error. —wvoness Leiter 
to a young gentieman., 


THORNS ENCIRCLING GR 
The Thorns encircling Greatness 
have often been exposed. but i think 
the following r jetter from Queen Mary 
to he tusbal ok \\ Wain fi i4 Wi en 
+ Fatale 1 Ho! |, exhibits, in atew 
words @ and Na most siriking leht 
anxieuies Of a crown and the misery 
of dissimulation 


cs a aie ail | neexe Aleoe: _— 
| ne VOT Cj ) an ‘ ‘ 14 Wi sot t 


Md ‘ "s¢ 
thinking—Now, it may be. vou are in 


the greatest dangers: and vet 1 must 


See COIDUaANDY u ninv sel Gays; musf 
P } ’ - > > | . >. 
pray iwice 2 week: Bay. 2 TUS 


a A | > , 
laugh and talk, though never so much 
against mv will. di bel 
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ble very il to those who know me, 
at jeast 'tis a great constraint to my- 
self; yet 1 must endure it. All my 
motions-are so watched, and all 1 do 
so observed, that if I eat less, or speak 
less, Or Ook more grave, all is lost in 
the opinion of the world: so that I 
have this misery added to that of your 
absence, and my fears for-your dear 
yerson, that | must smile when my 
oe is ready to break, and talk when 
my heart is so Oppressed, that 1 can 


scarce breathe.”—Dalrymple’s Me. 
mois, Vol, Ill. p. 23. 


DR. MACLAINE. 


When Dr. Maclaine was situated at 
the Hague, he supplied the foreign de. 
partment in the Monthly Review. 
but at length he gave up all connec. 
tion with that publication, as he him. 
self professed, on account of its Soci. 
nian principles. 
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Letters on the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion. By An Enauines. 
First printed in the Oriental Star, 
afterwards reprinted at Serampore. 
A new Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 12mo. pp. xt. and 132. 
London, Button, 180+. 


Tunis work was written by a person 
who resided some years in Bengal, 
in the service of the Hast India Com- 
pany. The letters, of which it ts 
composed, appeared originally in an 
Indian newspaper, called the Orien- 
tal Star. ‘They were afterwards re- 
printed at Serampore. ‘The object of 
the author was to awaken the atten- 
tion of his countrymen in Bengal toa 
subject of the last importante, and 
too much neglected by them as weil 
asthe greater part of the professedly 
Christian world. ‘The profls arising 
from the sale of this publication are 
devoted to the use of the Bapust Mis- 
sion in Bengal, the only Christian 
Mission in that province. ‘The au- 
thor, we understand, is a meinber of 
the Established Church. Aiea 

The circumstance that this 1s the 
production of an Indian compiler, as 
the writer modestly terms himself, 
will naturally excite Curiosity ; and it 
will be regarded, not only with sur- 
prise, but asa favourable omen, that 
the channel by which it was first made 
public should be a newspaper. In the 
mother country, im this Christan, this 
Protestant country, perhaps no Editor 
ofa paper would think it prudent to 
obtrude upon his readers so unwel- 
come a subject. 

These circumstances, however, are 
far from constituting the chief merit 
of this little work. thas compressed 


the principal evidences of the Chris. 
tian Religion into a small compass, 
without injuring theireffect ; and may 
be read with considerable advantage, 
not only by those for whose use it was 
professedly drawn up, but by the na- 
tives, and even the well-informed na. 
tives, of this country. 

The confirmation accruing to the 
Mosaic history from the late research- 
es in India are first presented to the 
reader; but he must be advertized, 
that the accurate agreement between 
the Indian and Mosaic account of 
Noah and his sons, inserted from 
Lieutenant Wilford’s Essay, pp. 23, 
24, has lately been discovered to be 
the resultof a forged interpolation in 
the Hindu Puranas. See the preface 
to Lord ‘Peignmouth’s Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. ‘The argument from pro- 
phecy is pursued at considerable 
length, and placed in a very just and 
convincing light. This part of the 
work is, asthe author professes, prin- 
cipally drawn from the able perform- 
ance of Bishop Newton on the Pro- 
phecies. In the tenth letter, on the 
Character of the New ‘Testament 
Writers, it is is shewn, that no hypo- 
thesis will solve the known facts rela- 
tive to Christianity but that of its 
truth. ‘The eleventh confirms the 
(ruth of Christianity from the mode of 
its propagation: and here the inane 
sophistry of Hume and Gibbon are 
sufficiently considered, and_ properly 
exposed. ‘The consequences, 1f Chris- 
tianity be true, is an important letter. 
We find one passage in it, which for 
its justice and solemn moment, we 
shall transcribe, and recommend to 
the serious consideration of persons 
professing Christianity. 
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‘« We observed in a former letter, that 
Christianity is now gaining ground in those 
parts | of the world where it ts faithfully 
preach: d. But it is no less true, that mul- 
titudes, who forme:ly belonged to the 
large hind of nominal Christians, have 
in the present times, gone over to inude- 
lity. Men seem novw-to be ranging them- 
selves in two partie S5 and perhaps the «i ay 
is not distant, when none shall be neutral 
in the cause of religion, but all shal! be 
distinguished either as decided Civistivns 
oy determined unbelievers. On this ac- 
count, the crisis at which we live is pecu- 
liarly important; and all Christians are 
called upon, to make the most strenuous 
exertions, in defence of that faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.” (p, 
115.) ; 

The conclusion, in which are con- 
sidered the effects of Christianity on 
the minds of those who embrace tt, af- 
forded a full confirmation of the pre- 
sumptions excited by the preceding 
part of the volume, that the author ts 
not one of those wno imagine, that, 
when they have convinced their read- 

ers of the truth of Christianity, they 
have done all that 1s to be done. He 
has shew n, ina brief but comprehen- 
sive outline, what is the great subject 
et Christianity, and what are the ef- 
fects, which at his peril, must be pro- 
duced upon the mind of him who ad- 
mits its truth. 

We forbear to enlarge upon this in- 
teresting little volume ; ; but cannot 
conclude without recommending it as 
a very suiiable work to be put in the 
hands of those who have unhappily 
imbibed the popular principles of in- 
fidelity, and are not too hardened to 
attend to sober argument Ona subject 
oi eternal moment. 
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Letters on the Atoncment. By Cartes 

Jerrzam, A. M. “London, Riving- 

tons, Putton and Son, Wilhams; and 

: ue Wisbeach. 1804. Svo. pp. 
. Price 2s. 6d. 


Fa 


Lhe ip ntesig: f the atonement is so 
sential iQ eenuine C} Tis tianity, and 
inerelore so universally a eresting and 
portant, that nolwit standing the 
yaliOUS pt ublications upon this subject, 
noone which bears any marks ot re- 
pect ability can be deemed wholly 
Sut vertl uOUS OF UNSeasouable 
in the preface to these letters we 
re informed, that they owe their ori- 
sn | to the objections of a pretended 
cavocate af the Atonement, against the 
oo of “ satisfuction for sin,” 
st . Ogsery . No. » + P 


{ 
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‘Cas absurd in its principle, and in- 


volving direct blasuhemy,” which ap- 
pe ared sometime ago, In a pc ‘Tiodi- 
cal publ: cation, that acc cidentally fell 


into the h: nds of the author. In re- 
plying to those objections which, if 
admitted, would fiave been fatal to 
the doctrine of atonement aso, the 
author, as his aim: was not so such 
Originality as clear argumentation, 
professes to have avatled hiniself of an 
excellent anonymous pamphlet print- 
ed at Leeds, and ascribed to Mr. 
Hiey of that place, and of th 
rate and masterly work of Dr. Magee, 
The letters before us made their Rist 
appearance in the same magazine, in 
Wilich the Ob; ye ¢ tie Os against the duce 
trine of the atonement were stated ; 
but 1 in the present publication, seve- 
ral alterations and additions have | been 

made to them, and the principal part 
of the notes are now first added. 

The letters are four in number. The 
first, after some preliminary observa- 
tions, in which, amongst ot her things, 
the temerity of criticisms upon, disput- 
el passages of the orig! nal Scriptures, 
by mere®* sciolists in Hebrew and 
Greek literature, is justly censured, 
contains a statement of the question 
at issue, and answers to nt ob- 
jections to the doctrine in debate. 
The statement of the question Is as 
tollows:—** I believe,” says the au- 
thor to his opponent, ‘f 1 do not mis- 
represent your meaning when I state 


& ! 
Ci ADUEH 


that t the doctrine you maintain is - S, 


‘tn al God require es no consideration or 
Conall! tion, bt uf 1S Own Mercy, “ poh 
don sinners upon their repentance.” 
‘This doctrine ] oppose; and mean to 
defend the following: That God has 
thoug' it it right to require, as a cons i- 
deration or condition, in order to his 
pardoning the sins of mankind, some- 
thing distinct trom the repentance of 
the offender; and that this considera 
tion or -aneadithon is the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Jerram then proceeds to state 
ang refute the arguments of his oppo- 

ent upon this question. It was not 
to be expected that an anonymous 
writer in a periodical publication, 
should produce any thing very new or 
important upon this much conteste 4 
subject. Accordingly, the sixteen ob- 


* Some pertinent observations upon thes 
subject are also to be found im the second 
note at the end of Mr. Jerram’s publica- 
tion, 
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ies to the received doctrine ot 

be atonement which are here consi- 
yr have, in one shape or other, 
been frequ rently brought forward by 
other writers, and as freque ‘ntly shewn 
to be void ot toundation. They chiet- 


ly turn upon considerations drawn 
from a partial view of the divine at- 
tributes. ‘Thus the doctrine of atone- 


ment, or, as Socinian writers, tor 
the purpose of misrepresenting and 
vilifying it, are fond of calling it, of 
siti faction for ae is stated to be sub- 
1ercy and love of God, 
to tes segiaes even to his justice, and 
to limit him in the exercise of bis di- 
vine sovereignty. It is questioned 
also by the objector, whether there 
could be any such thing as God’s par- 
doning sin, if no sinner be exempted 


trom punts ‘hment but on the ground of 


a substitute’s having first suffered all 
the punishment due to him in his stead, 

any more than an insolvent man could 
be said to have all his debts forgiven 
by his creditors, who would not have 

set him at liberty at all had they not 
first received the full amount of what 
he owed them at the hands of his 
surety. It is further objected, that 
by the doctrine of satisfaction the law 
of God has been placed in a false 
light; and moreover, that if it be 
true, sinners may claim exemption 


trom punishment upon the ground of 


rigit. ‘These are some ot the princt- 
pal points of objection whieh are 
brought forward by the writer Oppos- 
ed in this publication. They are, tor 
the most part, replied to by Mr. Jer- 
ram, if not with novelty, which he 

te tly disclaims, yet with consi- 

lerable torce and propriety. As speci- 
mens ot his mode of reasoning, we 
extract the following observations, in 
answer to the tenth and fourteenth: ob- 
jections of his opponent. 


“10. Let us now adve't to your tenth 
reason. If [| mistake not, tits is the sum 
of it: ‘ A vicarious sacrifice strikes at the 
foundation of the great love and rch mer- 
cy of the Deity,’ in“ € xhibiting free saiya- 
tion to a guilty world.’ 

‘“T have thus abiidged it, because the 
argument contains some expressions, of 
which, oa cool regection, | presume you 
would not again make use. Your arcu- 
ment, sir, if it apply ugaitist Our syste m, 
subverts your own. You suppose that this 
salvation is not so free, but that repentance 
is a necessary condition of it. But i this be 
the case, does not ‘ repentance, as Weil as 
stnrke at the founda- 
creat luve and rich meicy ot 
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the Deity, m extibiting free salvation ty 7 
guilty world?’ To be consistent, you ouch; 
to maintain, that it willbe freely cranteg 
to all, penitent or impenitent; since, ac- 
cording to your ideas, any necessary condi. 
tion of this salvation strikes at the founda. 
tion of its freeness. The apostle, how. 
ever, reasoned differently from you, when 
he said: * Being justified freely by his 
crace, through the redemption that is in 
Curist.? St. Paul, it shou!d seem, did not 
think r “uleomption by Jes us Christ suhy Ts we 
of the freeness of the grace of God, but 
the strongest proof of it: and he immedi- 
ately tells us why he had recourse to this 
expedient of redeeming the world by 
Christ Jesus; it was nof that his ven- 
geance mizht be satiated,’ according to 
your dreadful insinuation ; but that he 
might be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus, (Rom. ii. 24—28.) You 
may see also this s une apostle contending, 
in Eph. i. 7, not ouly that we are forgiven 
according to the riches of divine grace ; but, 
that this is in perfect consistence with an 
important condition, viz. redemption through 
the blood of Christ. 

‘What should you think, sir, of a cri- 
minal, who should object against the frer- 
ness of his pardon, because, as a condition 
of granting it, the judge thought it proper 
that some measure should be adopted, to 
prevent any injury to the authority of the 
laws ; and that when his own son stepped 
forward te take this responsibility upon 
himself, he cordially concurred not in the 
plan?” (p. 33, 34.) 

** You say, ‘ I have heard it contended 
that Christ's dying for us toust imply that 
his death was vicarious, and that he died 
to make satisfactiou for our sins: but if so, 
wi'lit net follow, that when christians are 
called to suffer for Christ, and to lay down 
their tives for the b: thren, they are called 
to endure vicarious sufferings, to die inthe 
place and stead of the brethren, to mak 
satisfaction for them; seeing the forms of 
expression are the same in both places :’ 

** To this 1 reply, That Christians are 
never said to snffer for Christ, nor lay 
down their lives for the brethren, m the 
same sense as Christis said to suffer for the 
sins of the people. Is it any where said, 
That Christians gave their lives a ranion 
for seg for the remission of sins’ (Matt. 


xxvi. 28.) That God bath set them foith to 
be a pr rp tiation, through faith in their 
blood, for the remission of sins *? (Rom. 
iit. ag 25.) That they died for the unged- 


ly ? (Rom. v. 6.) 
passover, were sacrificed for us? 
7.) That they gave 


ime Yan} 3 ; 
Sins ? ‘Gal. 1. ze 


That our brethren, the 
(1 Cor. 
themselves for our 
That in fac we bave 
re femption through {ner blood, eyen the 
forgiveness of our sins? (Col. 1. 14.) Toat 
they Fave themselves for Us, that /Ae ¥ might 
re —e. us from al inigu: ty : (Tit. '. 14.) 


Tha their own b they entered in 
once into the bol y place, bas 
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etornal redemption for us? (Heb. zi 19.) 
‘oat much more shall the blood of S¢. 
) Peter, ov Slephen, purge your con- 
we aa ex from dead works, to serve the liv- 
“yg God? (ix. 14.) That they appeared to 
put aways sin, by the sacrifice of them- 
jogs? (ix. 26) Tirat they were once 
of red to bear the sins of many? (1x. 28.) 
‘That we were not redeemed with corrupti- 
ble things, but with the precious blood of 
‘ip brethren? (1 Pet. 1. 18.) That the 
Lrothren have suflered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that they might bring us to 
God? iii. 18.) That the blood of the 
saints, his sons, cleanseth us from all sin ? 
‘1 John i. 7.) That ¢hey were slain, and 
bere redeemed us to Ged by their own 
a? (Rev. v. 9.)—The very quotation of 
hese > passage »s is, | presume, more than 
«ufficient to answer the above argument.” 


(p. 4 )—42.) 


In his second letter, Mr. Jerram 
supports the Doctrine of the Atone- 


ment by a great variety of texts of 


Scripture, and makes some general 
remarks on the qualifications necessa- 
ry toun derstand passages of this de- 
scription. ‘The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is so interwoven with every 
part of Scripture, that the difficulty ts 
rather to se lect than to accumulate 
passages which relate toit. Mr. Jer- 

am bas made a striking and satisfac- 
t ry collection upon this subject, and 
appeals for the interpretation of them 
to the common sense of the candid 
readers. 

The third letter proposes to support 
the doctrine in question, by eight arg 1- 
ments drawn from the nature of th 
Jewish sacrifices and priesthood. The 
offeringsand sac rificesof the Jews hav- 
ing been evidently appointed as the 
necessary means of forgive ness; and 
the death of Christ being plainly repre- 
sented in Seri plure as having the same 

relation to the pardon of offences 
against the moral law, as the Jewish 
sacrifices had to those against their 
ceremonial and civil laws, it ts justly 
concluded by Mr. Jerram, that the 
Ceath of Christ Is a nece sary and 3 
Cispensable consideration in the par- 
onot sin. He then proceeds to ob- 
serve, that the death of Jesus Christ 
's spoken of in Scripture in language 
apphed to the Jewish sacrifices ; and 
hat the only question is, whether thas 


, 

, . 
a save pe proper oO heurative. 
shatit is proper, Mr. Jerram shews 
{; we. ae hel 
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cessary condition and consideration in 
order to the pardon of sin, and there- 
lore that his opponent’s position, that 

“nothing but the mere mercy of God, 
on the repentance of - a is ne- 
cessary for pardon,” is a false and 
dangerous doctrine. 

The subject of the fourth letter is 
thus expressed, ‘‘ the doctrine proved 
to be consistent with our ideas of fit- 
ness, and to be that alone which can 
reconcile forgiveness of sin with th 
conduct of a wise and benevole nt go- 
vernor.” In this part of the subject, 
Mr. Jerram professes to have pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution, 
knowing that he was treading on aw- 
ful ground. Whoever, as he ob- 
serves in the preface, undertakes to 
explain the principles on which the 
infinitely wise Creator conducts the 
affairs of the universe, is in danger 

of being asked, ‘* W ho hath required 
this at your hands? Who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, or who hata 
been his counsellor” In the present 
case the author informs us, that he 
should have declined entering en this 
ground of inquiry at all, had there not 
been a too evident attempt in all 
which his opponent had wriiten to as- 
perse the doctrine of the atonement, 
as monstrous and absurd. But he 
conceives, that no evil can possibly 
result from this attem pt “to justity 
the ways of God to man,” even if his 
reasoning should be erroneous, be- 
cause the doctrine in question stands 
upon the plain and positive declara- 
tions of the Word of God; but that, 
if it will bear investigation, he has de- 
prived the adversaries of the atone- 
ment of a weapon which they have 
always wielded with their mightiest 
force, and trom which they have ex- 
pected their greatest SUCCESS. ‘The 
point of Vie Ww in whi ich Mr. Jerram 
considers this very difheu.t subject is 
as tollows: 

‘© Let it be observed,” he says, ‘© that 
the following arguments are not erounded 
upon @ prr re reasoning, as if we Clearly 
understood what ought to be the nature of 
God's conduct, and how he should receive 
Stoners, 'f he had made no revelation of 
bis perfections and government :— but, 
taking the character of God as I find it re 
vealed in his wor ; [ shail att: m? f fo prox 
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After removing an objection, which 
may beurged against the propriety of 
reasoning trom Awnan governments 
to the d/rine, Mr. Jerram contends 
that the laws of God, that is, his moral 
laws, lke those of men, were not in- 
tended for the good of the individual, 


In Opposition to the general interest of 


the universe, but to promote the 
greatest sood of the whole, though 
the happiness of the individual should 
suffer thereby ; that every transgres- 
sion of a just law is a public injury ; 
that penalties are intended to repair 
that injury; and that every just and 
equal penalty does repair it. From 
these premises the author draws seve- 
ral important inferences*, the sub- 
stance of which 1s, that, upon ms 
whole, it appears that the moral g 


vernment ot God, and the w att ng of 


the whole human species, are involv- 
ed in the execution of the penalty de- 
nounced against sin, the penalty being 
of equal importance with the law 
which it enforces: that repentance, 
as the ground of torgiveness, 1s w hol- 
ly out of the eq restion, as it cannot do 
away the evil ol transe ression: thata 
commuted pena Ity is not inconsistent 
vith the divine gov ernment : and 
that the death of Christ is such a com- 
muted penalty, being ‘a full, pertect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satistac tion for the sins of the whole 
world,” though it by no means follows 
that all men will be saved by at. 
Without entering mto a mimiute ex- 
amimation of the reas ning Cn} yloved 
by Mr. Jerram in this part of is sub- 


ject, which, mdeed, appears upon 
the whole to be correct, we shai: 
content ourselves with brieily EX ples 


ing Our Opinion respecting quesions vi 
this kind in general. Though we by 
no means agree with those writes> 

amongst whom as io this point, is 
Bishop Butler,who confine their views, 
respecting the death of Christ, to! the 
mere consideration of a positive ci- 
¥ine appointment; we think it the 
most safe and satisfactory way to li- 
mit Our reasonings Concerning li to 


* Ina note respecting one of these tnfer- 
ences, a detect in Mr, Puiler’s .y iewW of ihe 
Death of Christ, as chiefly tntend:d to 
support authority and to counteract the 


te 


prevaleuce of sinful exampie, Is justly 
ponted out. A misrepresentation, alse, 
of that excellent authbur’s Sentiments O11 


the Atonement, in Mr. Evaus’s “ Sketch 
of the different Denominations of Chris- 
tiaus,” ix noticed, 
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those plain and undeniable intima- 
tions, as to the grounds and reasons 
of it which are contained in Scrip. 
ture. Speculation 1s soon Carried fay 
beyond this lim it, into the uncertain 
and dangerous regions of conjecture ; 
and if may be doubted, whether any 
unbelicver was ever yet convinced, 
by human reasonings thus extended. 
of the truth of the Doctrine of the 
Atonement; or whether any one who 
had received it upon the simple testi. 
mony of Seripture, was, by such rea- 
copings, ever materially confirmed in 
his belief of it- We have no doubt, 
from the manner of his introducine 
this iourth letter, that Mr. Jerram will 
agree with us in this sentiment. We 
regret that our limits will not permit 
us to extract | his last inference upon 
this subject, respecting the folly and 
danger of expecting happiness in any 
other way than by the Atonement o! 
Jesus Christ, which we consider as 

peculiarly excellent and important. 

A short recapitulation of the pre: 
ceding arguments concludes this pub- 
lication. The view which we have 
given of it will, in a great measure, 
enable our readers to form their own 
judgment res pecting it. We have, 
upon the whole, perused it with satis- 
faction. It w as, indeed, probably, 
be ler calculated to answer the par- 
ticular purposes tor which it was ort- 
lly written, than for general cir- 
culation. Thus, the first letter, con- 
laming answers to ebjections which 
are only briefly stated, is, of neces- 
sity oneal obscure ; and this 1s 
particularly the case with the filth ob- 


911) 


jection, respecting which we have 


ouly the assertion of Mr. Jerram, that 
it was so nearly alied to the preced- 
ing one, as to render it unnecessary 
eilner to state or retute it. We must 
also observe, that, notwithstanding 
the assistance which the author has 
derived, in his notes, trom the elabo- 
rate work of Dr. Magee on the Atone- 
ment, he does hot present his publi- 
Cation to the world as sufficient to give 
he lear ned rea ider a tull and com- 
plete View of this important subject. 
And vet the manner in which it 3s 
written is by no means sufficiently 
casy and popular to render wt very 
generally useful. There is, perhaps, 
throug out this pu blication, too great 
an i ali '¢ of logical exaciness 
mae precision i In reasoning, and thal, 
in some cases where the “reality may 
be thought to be doybtful. We think 
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however that these Letters may be 
read with advantage by those who 
wisi) to see the principal objections to 
tne doctrine of the Atonement fairly 
ated and satisfactorily obviated, with- 
ji) 2 Narrow Compass; and the leading 
roots in. support of it correctly, and 
oiten forcibly, brought forward. In 
this view therefore, we have no hesi- 
tation in recommending it to our 


readers. 
————— ee 
Hayley’s Life and Posthumous Writings 


of Cowper. Vol. IIL. 


(Continued from p. 42. / 


Ix our last we pursued, as far as 
our limits would allow, the plan 
which we had adopted, ot illustrating, 
by suitable extracts, the pec uliar ex- 
cellencies of this volume, The quo- 


tations already made will serve to 
prove the justice of our commen- 
dation, in attributing to many of 
Cowper’s letters an ease and cle- 


eance alin nost unrivalled. We shall 
now proceed to a more important 
part of our functions, which Isto ex- 
hibit him as the Moralist and the 
Christian. And, first, it may not be 
unacceptable to our readers to have 
an opportunity of witnessing the ten- 
der sympathy which he felt for the sor- 
rows and wants of his tellow-crea- 
tures; a sympathy which, though it 
may exist to a certain degree, mde- 
pendent of true Chrisuan principle, Is 
vet its inseparable attendant. We sin 
cerely wish thal the extract may liave 
an effect far beyond that of adorning 
our pa 9e€3 or Causing a transient ad- 
Miration of u Cowper s sensibility ; and 
thatit may serve the purpose of ex- 
citing our prnehiel to similar acts of 
benclicence. 

cw € are obliged to you for the rugs, a 
commodity that can never come to su ‘h a 
place as this, at an unseasonable time. 
We have given one to an industrious pool 
widow, with four children, whose sister 
Overheard her shivering in the night, and 
with same a} itculty brought her to con- 
fess, the next morning, that she was half 
perished for want of sufficient covering. 
Her suid sist er borrowed arug for her ata 
neighbour’s immediately, which she had 
pie gia ly one nig ght when yours ariived : 

nd f di ubt not but we shall meet with 
others, equatly indigent and ceserving of 
ar bo unty.”? (p. SE 


s , ~'—- , 
Ys. never said a better thing in your 
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life, than when you assured Mr. - of 
the expedience of a gift of bedding tothe 
poor of Olney. There 1s no one article of 
this world s comforts, with which, as Fal- 
statf says, they are so heinously unpro- 
vided, w hen a poor woman, and an ho- 
nest one, whom we know well, carried 
home two pair of blankets, a pair for her- 
self and husband, and a pair for her six 
children, as soon as the children saw 
them, they jumped. out of their straw, 
caught them i thetr arins, kissed them, 
blessed them, and danced for yoy. An 
old woman, avery old one, the first night 
that she found herself so comfortably Co- 
vered, could not sleep a wink, being kept 
awake by the contrary emotions, of trans- 
port on the one hand, and the tear of not 
being thankful enough oa the other.” (p 


347, 348.) , 





The person whose Christian kind- 
ness Cowper has here celebrated, e+ }- 
dently looked for no return on this 
side of the grave; otherwise his nam e 
would not have been co mncealed wit! 
so much care. But, supposing him ‘0 
be now alive, and to have re ead this 
passage, few worldly grat ificat Ions can 
be imagined equal to that which 
must have felt in the perusal 

The remarks of Cowper on man 
ners, characier, and 
highly deserving of notice; for they 
manifest, as has been already intimat- 
ed, a discriminating acquaintance with 
mora! subjects, 
both on his g 
principles. A tew extracts will serve 
at once to establish the justice of 
this remark, and to convey some 
useful and seasonable lessons to our 
readers. 


is 


conduct, are 


which reflects credit 
nderstanding and his 


‘¢ T say amen with all my heart, to your 
observation on religious characters. Men, 
who profess themselves adepts in mathe- 
matical Knowledge, !n astronomy, or jurise 
prudence, are generally as well qualified as 
they would appear. The reason may te, 
that they are always liable to detec 
should they attempt to impose 
kind, and therefore take care to be what 
they pretend. In religion 


bs, 
LOT ; 
upon mare 


ar0ne, a 


Z DP s- 
sion ts often shightiy taken up, aud sioven- 
ly carried On, because, —— Canoaour 
and charity require us to hope the best, 
and to judge favourably of our r ly ie 
and because it is easy to deceive the ig- 
norant, who are a great may rity, up¢ n 
this subject. Let a man attach himselt to 
a particular party, contend furiously for 
what are properly called evangelical doce 
trines, and enlist himself under the ban- 
ular preacher, and the b 


ner of some pop 
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haps, his heart and bis temper, and even 
his conduct, are ansanetitied; possibly 
less exemplary than those of some avowed 
infidels. No matter—he can talk—he has 
the Shibboleth of the true church—the 
bible in his pocket, and a head well-stored 
with notions. But the quiet, humble, mo- 
dest, and peaceable person, who is, in his 
practice what the other is only in his pro- 
fession, who hates a noise, and therefore 
makes none, who knowing the snares that 
are in the world, keeps himself as much 
out of it as he can, and never enters it, 
but when duty calls, and even then with 
fear and trembling—is the Christian, that 
will always stand highest in the estimation 
of those who bring all characters toa the 
test of true wisdom, and judge of the tiee 
by its fruit.” (p. 106, 107.) 


It is impossible for any one to be 
much conversant with what is called 
the religious world, particularly in Lon- 
don, and probably in all great towns, 
without feeling the truth and impor- 
tance of these observations. It has 
been one object of the Christian 
Observer to expose such hollow and 
unsound characters as are here de- 
scribed, in the hope, partly, of cor- 
recting the errors of the unhappy per- 
sons themselves, but chiefly tor the 
purpose of guarding our readers, whe- 
ther preachers or people, against this 
common species of delusion. In the 
prosecution of this object we are 
aware that we have given no sma! of- 
fence to many persons: we have 
even been accused of injuring religion 


by an indiscreet display of the taults of 


its professors. But is it not admitted 
by the discerning Cowper, and by all 
other persons who reflect deeply on 
the subject, that those faults have both 
an extensive prevalence and a most 
pernicious effect? And is it not at the 
peril of men’s souls that they either 
adopt or retain them? Would not si- 
lence in such a case be treachery? 
And may it not, indeed, be in some 
degree inferred from the irritation 
which ts so visible on this subject, 
that the evils which we have aitempt- 
ed to counteract are of wider extent, 
as well as more inveterate in their 
nature, than the mass of superficial 
thinkers are disposed to allow? . 

We venture to recommend the fol- 
lowing passage very particularly to 
the attention of ministers of the gos- 
ucl. We trust, however, that the 
ault which ts here noticed ts a de- 
creasing fault in the church. May it 
decrease Imuore and mooie, unt there 
shall remain not one clersyman who 
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mistakes colloquial vulgarisms for the 
plainness and simplicity which be- 
come the Gospel, or who hinders and 
discredits the cause which he pro- 
fesses to advance, either by disgusting 
coarsenesses of language, or unbecom. 
ing levity and familiarity of manner. 

‘© You may suppose that I did not hear 
Mr. preach, but I heard of him, 
—How different is that plainness of speech 
which a spiritual theme requires, from that 
vulgar dialect which this gentleman has 
mistaken for it! Affectation of every sort 
is Odious, especially in a minister, and 
more especially an affectation that be- 
trays him into expressions fit only for the 
mouths of the illiterate. Truth indeed 
needs no ornament, neither does a beauti- 
ful person; but to clothe it therefore in 
rags, When a decent habit was at hand, 
would be esteemed preposterous and ab- 
surd. The best proportioned figure may 
be made offensive by beggary and filth, 
and even truths, which came down from 
heaven, though they cannot forego tieir 
nature, may be disguised and disgraced 
by unsuitable language.”’—‘* He _ that 
speaks to be understood by a consregation 
of rustics, and yet in terms that would 
not offend academical ears, has found tie 
bappy medium. ‘This is certainly prac- 
ticable to men of taste and judgment, and 
the practice of afew provesit.” (p. 169, 
170.) 

On the subject of /ace-painting Mr. 
Cowper writes at some length to Mr. 
Unwin, and we insert his opinion 
witha view to furnish our fair readers 
with arguments which may enable 
them to resist the progress of so un- 
christian a practice among their rela- 
tions and acquaintance: for we wish to 
believe that none who read our work 
would think of practising it them- 
sevies. After, somewhat tronically, 
remarking, that some apology may be 
made for the French ladies who use 
paint;—because their faces having 
neither waite nor red of their own, 
nobody supposes their colour to be na- 
tural fora moment, any more than he 
would if it were blue or green, and 
because they do not even attempt an 
imiation of nature, but besmear them- 
seives hastily and at a venture, anxi- 
ous only to lay on enough ;—Mr. 
Cowper adds: 

** But in England (I am afraid) our paint- 
ed ladies are not clearly entitled to the 
same apology. ‘They eveu imitate nature 
with such exactoess, that the whole pub- 
lic is sometimes divided into parties, who 
litigate with great warmth the question, 
whether painted or not? This was re- 
muikably the case with a Miss B— 
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whom | well remember. Her roses and 
lilies were never discovered to be spuri- 
ous, till she attained on age, that made 
the supposition of their being natural im- 
poss bie. This anxiety to be not merely 
eed and white, which is all they aim at in 
france, but to be thought very beautiful, 
and much more beautitul than wature has 
made them, is a symptom not very favour- 
able to the idea we would wish to entertain 
of the chastity, purity, and modesty of our 
countrywomen. That they are guilty of a 
design to deceive, is certain. Otherwise 
why so much art? and if to deceive, 
wi erefore, and with what purpose? Cer- 
tainly either to gratify vanity of the silliest 
kind, or, Which is still more criminal, to 
decoy and inveigle, and carry on more 
successfully the business of temptation, 
Here therefore my opinion splits itself into 
two opposite sides unon the same question, 
| can suppose a French woman, though 
painted on inch deep, to be a virtuous, 
discreet, excellent character. But an 
English belle must pardon me, if L have 
not the same charity for ber. She ts at 
least an impostor, whether she cheats me 
or not, because she means to do so; and it 
is well, if that be all the censure she de- 


serves, 


‘* This brings me to my second class of 


ideas upon this topie : and here I feel, that 
I should be fearfully puzzled, were I called 
upon to recommend the practice on the 
score of convenience. , [fa husband chose 
that his wife should paint, perhaps it miziit 
bo her duty, as well as ber interest, to 
comply. But l think he would not much 
consult bis own, for reasons that will fol- 
low. Inthe frst place, she would admire 
herself the more: and in the next, if she 
Ini iced the matter well, she might be 
nore ad:wired by others; an acquisition, 
that aieht bring her virtue under trials, to 

oh otherwise it might never have been 


Expose’, In no other case however can | 
invene the practice in this country to be 
eiinerexpelient or convenient. As a ge- 


neial one, it Certainly is not expedient, 
bee vuse ta general English women heve 
Bo occusion for rt. 

i rarity here; and the sex, especially 
Shee wocalation has been so much in use, 
have very little cause tocomplarn, that na- 
ture hus not been kind to them tn the eurti- 


' Or OC mplexzton. Phey nay hide Qt d 


l a good one. But they cannot (at 
‘ast they hardly cau) give themselves a 
hy tte) 

ee T 


ns Lutter'y eandemn the 
tee, as iiobftatus in Enziand: and for 
| reason superior to all these L- must dis- 
‘velit. DL cennot tudeed discover that 
ipture forbids it in so many words, 
tat anxious sclicitude about the person, 


sch an artifice evidently betraus, is 


For these rea 
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A swartiy complexion . 


painted face, and 1 will show you @ woman, 

whose heart is set on thins of the earth, and 
» palliatiien OD OT cee) fy) 

not on things above.” (pp. 235T—260.) 


_ But the most important and interest- 
Ing ciass of extracts till remains: we 
mean those which contain religious 
reflections of an usciul and edifying 
kind. It would extend our review 
to far too great a length were we to 
introduce to the notice of our readers 
every passage of this description which 
we feel a temptation to quote. We 
must content ourselves with selecting 
a few. 

Mr. Cowper’s view of the grace of 
the Gospel is delineated in the follow- 
ing passage, Which is part of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Unwin, for the pur- 
pose of explaining his object in writing 
the poem calied Truth. . 

** T wrote that Poem on purpose to in- 
culeate the eleemosyuary character of the 
gospel, asa dispensation of mnerey, in the 
most absolute sense of the word, to the 
exeiusion of all claims of merit, on the 
part of the receiver; consequently to set 
the brand of invalidity upon the plea of 
works, and to discover upon scriptural 
ground, the absurdity of that notion, which 
inciudes a solecism in the very terms of it, 
that man, by repentance and good-works, 
tiay deserve the mercy of his Maker.— 
f call it a solecism, because mercy de- 
served ccoases to be mercy, and must take 
the name of Justice.” (p $3.) 

But the letters addressed to Lady 
Hesketh, and which are placed toge- 
ther at the end of the volume, possess 
a peculiar claim to the notice and ap- 
probation of the Christian Observer. 
They were written soon after Mr. 
(‘owper’s recovery from the first at- 
tack of insanity which he experienc- 
ed, and his consequent removal from 
Si. Alban’s to Huntingdon, in the year 
1765. Previous to his quitting the 
former place, and while he was yet 
under Dr. Cottow’s roof, his religious 
views underwent a very considerabie 
revolution. We have, on a tormer 
eccasion, expressed our opinion, an 
Cpinion grounded on the facts of the 
case, that this change, so far from 
having either produced, or contri- 
buted to tncrease his unhappy ma- 
lady, as some contemporary critics 
have affirmed, had a most salutary in- 
fluence on his mind*. And this opi- 
nion seems to derive the most satis- 


* His first ness preceded the chance 
tn which we allude, and could not, there. 
fore, be the effect uf that change. 
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factory confirmation from the letters 
now under review. We shall wave, 
however, any farther observations till 
we have laid before our readers the 
various passages which we have se- 
lected from these letters for their pe- 
rusal. 

«< Since the visit you were so kind as to 
pay me inthe Temple, (the only time I 
ever saw you without pleasure) what have 
I not suffered? And since it has pleased 
God to restore me to the use of my reason 
what have I not enjoyed? You know by 
experience, how pleasant it is to feel the 
first approaches of health after a fever; 
but, O the fever of the brain! to feei the 
quenebing of that fire, is indeed a blessing 
which [ think it impossible to receive 
without the most consummate gratitude. 
Terrible as this chastisement is, | acknow- 
ledge in it the hand of an intinite justice; 
nor is it at all more difficult for me to per- 
ceive in it the hand of an intinite mercy 
likewise, when I consider the eff-ct it has 
had upon me. Iam exceedingly thankful 
for it, and without hypocrisy, esteem it 
the greatest blessing, next to life itself, I 
ever received from the divine bounty. I 
pray God that I may ever retain this sense 
of it, andthen 1 am sure I shall continue to 
be as I am at present, really happy. 

‘* ] write thus to you that you may not 
think mea forlorn and wretched creature, 
which you might be apt to do, considering 
my very distant removal from every friend 
I have in the world—a circumstance, 
which before this event befel me, would 
undoubtediy have made me so; but my 
affliction has taught me a road to happi- 
ness, which without it I should ne¥er have 
found ; and I know, and lave experience 
of it every day, that the mercy of God to 
him who believes himseif the object of it, 
is more than sufficient to compensate for 
the loss of every other blessing.”’ (p. 375, 
375.) 

‘* How naturally does effliction make us 
Christians! aud how impossible is it when 
ali human help is vain, aud the whole earth 
too poor and tifling to furnish us with one 
moment's peace, how impessibie is it then 
to av a looking at the Gospel! It gives 
me some concern, though at the same time 
it increases Wy gratitude, to reflect that a 
convert made in Bedlam ts more likely to 
be a stumbliing-block to others, than to ad- 
vance their faith. But if it has that effect 
upon any, it is owing to their reasoning 
amiss, aud drawing their conc!usions from 
false premises. He who can ascribe an 
ainendment of tife and manners, and a re- 
formation of the heart itseif, to madness, 
is guilty or an absurdity, that in any other 
cease would fasten the imputatic in eof mad- 
ness anak himself; for by so doing, he as- 
eribcs a reasonable etfect to an anreasone- 
able cause, anda positive eficct to o nega- 
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[Fes 
tive. But when Christianity only is to |. 
sacrificed, he that stabs deepest is always 
the wisest inan. You, my dear Cousia, 
yourself, will be apt tothink J carry the 
matter too tar, and that in the presen: 
warmth of my heart, I make too ample a 
concession in saying that I am on/y nozw a 
convert. You think I always believed, 
and I thought so too, but you were de. 
ceived, and sowas I. I called myself in. 
deed a Christian, but he who knows my 
heart, knows that I never did a right thine 
nor shetgined from a wrong one, letiante 
Iwasso. Butif I did either, it was under 
the influence of some other motive. Ané 
it is such seemipg Christians, such pre- 
tending believers, that do most mischief 
to the cause, and furnish the strougest ar. 
guments to support the infidelity Of its 
enemies: unless profession and conduct 
go together, the man’s life is alie, and the 
validity of what he professes itselt is calied 
in question. The difference between a 
Christian and an Unbeliever, would be so 
striking, if the treacherous allies of th 
Church would go over at once to the othe; 
side, that Iam satisfied religion wowld be 
no loser by the bargain.” (p. 377—379.) 

“ What would I not give that every friend 
I have in the world, were not only almost 
but altogether Christians. My dear Cousin 
Iam haif afraid to talk in this style, lest I 
should seem to indulge a censorious hu- 
mour, instead of hoping, as I ought, the 
best for all men. But what can be said 
against ocular proof, and what is hope 
when it is built upon presumption? To 
use the most holy name in the universe for 
no purpose, ora bad one, contrary to his 
own express commandment: to pass the 
day, and the ir pene days, and weeks, 
and mouths and years, without one act o1 
private devotion, one confession of our sins, 
or one thanksgiving for the numberless 
blessings we enjoy: to hear the word ct 
God in public, witha cistracted attention, 
or With none at all: to abseut ourselves 
voluntarily from the bicssed commiunion, 
and to live in the total neglect of it, though 
our Saviour has charged it upon us with au 
express injunction,—are the eommon auc 
ordinary liberties which the generality o! 
professors aliow themselves. And what! 
this but to live without God in the world 
Many causes may be assigned for this 
Anti-christian spirit, so prevalent amon. 
Christians, but one of the penene: I take 
to be their utter forgetfulness that they 
have the word of God in their awe ion.’ 
(p. 56, 557.) 

‘“ You told me, my dear Cousin, that 
I need not fear writing tuo often, and you 
perceive I take you at your word. At 
present however, I shall do little more then 
thank you for the Meditations, whici I 
admire exevedingly ; the author of them 
manifestly loved the truth with an undi-- 
sembled affection, had made a gicat pro- 


























acy res i ts 


gress 1D the knowledge of it, and experi- 
enced all the happiness that oaturally re 
aits from that noblest of all attainment 
There is one Circumstance which he gives 
us frequent occasion to ebserve in him, 
) L believe will ever be found in the 
jlosophy of every true Christian, mean 
xe eminecat rank which he assigns to faith 
nong the virtues, as the source and pa- 
nt of them all. There is nothing more 
nfaliibly true than this, and doubtless it is 
witha view to the purifying and sanctifying 
nature of a true faith, that our Saviour 
says, ‘* He that believeth in me hath 
everlasting life, with ma By other cxpres- 


fa) 


SjOns te th ; same pt urpos¢ . > (p. 582 : JOY.) 


‘¢ My dear Cousi u, a firm persuasion of 


the superintendance of Providence over all 
our concerns ts absolutely necessary to 

Without it we cannot be 
in the Scripture, or practise 
any thing like resignation to his wil!. If I 
am convinced that no affliction can befal 
me without the permission of God, [ am 
convin' -ewise, that le sees and knows 


that | am afflicted ; believing this, I must 


sur h appines:. 


} } > 
said to belies ; 


in the same degree belicve, that if 1 pray 
to him yy olibe ration, he hears me: [I 
must needs know, likewise, with equal as- 
surance, th: ’ he hears, hewill also de- 
liver ine, if that will upon the whole be 


st condu ive to my happiness; and if 
» does not deliver me, I may be well as- 
ured that he has none but the most bene- 
Vithout 
s persuasion, every bles: ing, however 
we may think ourselves happy in it, joses 
its greatest recommendation, and every 
affiiction is intolerable. Death 
be welcome to himr who has thi —— and 

he who has it not, must aim at it if | Tr 
not a wadman.’? (p, 392, 393.) 


yolent intention in Geenniug tt. 


itseit must 


have forsome time past imputed your 
‘lence to the cause which you yourself 
sign, for it, viz. to my chance of situation: 
nd was even sagacious enough to account 
frequen y of your Letters to me, 
I lived alone, froin your attention to 
né ina state of such solitude as seemed 
»make it an act of paiticular charity to 
te to me. 1 bless God for it, I was 
happy even then: sulitude has nothing 
iny in it ifthe soul points upwards. 
Paul telis his Hebrew converts, ‘ Ye 
come ‘already come) to Mount Sion, 


t In innumeraltle ‘OMpany OF ang ls, to 
t general assembly of the fiist-born, 
1 aré written in Heaven, and to Jesus 
vr ’ sriinde . rs } , ¢ ° 
mediator of the new covenant. W ber 
+} 


s the case, as surely it was with thein, 
r the Spirit ot Truth had never sj oken *y 
is an end of the melancholy and 
iness ot a solitary life atonee. You wiil 
Not suspect me, my dear Cousin, of a de- 
“gn to understand this passage literally. 


mr 
, 


ut this however it certainly means, that 
f iively faith is able to anticipate, in some 
measure, the joys of that heavenly society, 
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which the soul shall actuaily possess here- 
after. 

‘‘ Since I have changed my situation, | 
have found still greater cause of thanksgiv- 
ing to the Father of all Mercies. The f 
nily with whem [| live are Christians, iad 
it has pleased the Almighty to bring me 
tothe knowledge of them, that ] may want 
no means of improvement in that temper, 
and conduct, which he is pleased torequire 
in all his servants. 

“ My dear Cousin ! one he the Chris- 
tian world would call this madness, fanae 
ticism, and folly: but are not these i 
warranted by the word of God, not only i 
the passages J have cited, but in ma 
others? If we have no communion with 
God here, surely we can expect none 
hereafter. <A faith that does not place out 
conversation in Heaven; that does not 
warm the heart and purify it too: that does 
not in short govern our thought, word, and 
deed, is no faith, nor willit obtain for us 
any spiritual blessing here or hereafter. 
Let us sec therefore, my dear Cousin, that 
we do not deceive ourselves in a matter of 
such infinite moment. The world will be 
ever telling us, that we are good cnough, 
and the some world will villfy us behind our 
hacks. But it is not the world which tries 
the heart, that is the prerogative of God 
alone! My dear Cousin! I have often 
prayed for you behind your back, and wow 
I pray for you to your face. There are 
many who would not forgive me this wrong 
but I have known you so long, and so w ell, 
that Tam not afraid of teliing you how sin- 
cerely | wish for your growth in every 
Christian grace, in every thing that may 
promote and secure your eve rlasting wel- 


fare.” (p 400—402. 


Surely no man, after reading these 
extracts, will venture to affirm that 
Cowper’s religion, or, it they please, 
his methodism, for many choose te give 
it that name, was the cause of iis in- 
sanity, or even contributec d to its pro- 
duction. That unhappy malady was 
unquestionably con 


P| 
litutional, and it 
was so far from having a en aggra- 
vane at this {ime by So rOUS «-e|- 

that to his religion may be as 
cri "bed under God, the lucid interval 
OF many Vears which tollowed what 
he himself calls, and we think justly, 
his conversion. His own testimony to 
this point, as it appears in these conh- 
dential letters, is express and unequi- 
vocal; and it goes to prove that what 
had been chiefly instrumental in pro- 
ducing the happy state of = which 
he enjoyed during = ssidence at 
FI aan, as wel! as during the first 
part of ‘his stay at ney, was the new 
view which he had been led to take 
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QO} {\ rie se, we wou ask 
thye ore ¢ te } V the { 
positions manifested in the above auo 
tation si vuld be ci sto nate ds N- 
stead ota religion of gloom and pertur- 
bation and weakness, do we not there 


see a religion which enlivens, while 
it calms and strengthens the mind, 
and in the place of dark despondency 
and teverish tritation, fills it with se- 
renity and peace and heavenly con- 

placing in 


solation: a religion which, 
its true light the comparative im por- 
! eterna! things 


tance of temporal and 

rectifies the corrupt bias that leads 
ee ae ses 
prever the ‘ormer 


US lOO ZEeMeratyV LO 
i. ‘ a aan = 
ivion wWwhicen rarses 


to the latter: are 
the human aim to obtects worthy of 
our best ambition, and gives to the 
human character a disnity and eleva- 
tion suited to the relation wherein we 
stand to God and to Christ; as well 
astio the hi Ope ~ ol heavenly zit ry OW hich 
a sense of the divine favour naturally 
iends to inspire? Whowould not be 
content to be round, at the coming of 
our Lord, in that trame of mind in 
hi hese Lettersrepresent Cowper 
» have lived at the period of which 
we speaks behold in him a lively 
example ot hy it righteousness, peace, 
and jov in the Holy Ghost, which con- 
titute the Xi odom of God in the 
earts of men: of that faith which 
overcomes the world, and purifies the 
eart, and which realizing the 
sence, the providence, the wisdom, 


, ‘ ws i ’ > . l ~ ; > 
and the goodness ot the Almighty 
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quil submission to the wil of God, and 


riul acquiescence in ‘his-ap- 


' ite ‘ 
nomtiments; oF that deadness to the 
world and to sin; of that poverty of 
‘ Td d O} that feryv nt love toG d 
ind mat which are the distinguls 


features In ihe character of a re 
pristian. It is worthy of notice that, 
under the intiuer ce of this benten re- 
lion, even his insanity, which m or- 
dinaryv cases wou d have tormed a 
subject ofthe most paintul recollection, 

d lacency. It is 
spoken ot by mee not ony with calm- 
ness and composure, but even 


With 
expressions ot the most fervent gra- 
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scussion 
for the present. Wesha!! have occa. 
Ion perha tin oui a 
vhen we come to consider the unhap 
py dec len 1Ol) in prety which \ ide nt- 
ly marked some of the later 

Cow per’s life. 
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Twenty Sermons On A 18 ellaneous Sub. 
jects. By the late Rev. Joun Wi. 
LiaAMs, A. B. Rector of Begelly, in 
the County of Pembroke. London 
Hatchard. 1805. 1l2mo. pp. 


cai} IY. 


We have two motives tor noticing th 
volume of Discourses: the first, that 
tne profit of tuem, we unde rstand, 
belongs tothe widow of the deceased ; 
the other, that they are very plain, se- 
rious, and »ractical. 

When we term them practical we 
must however be understood only to 
inean that they are doctrinal Sermons 
nandled in a practical manner, for few 
or none of them treat protessedly or 
entirely on those subjects whic! are 
commonly denominated Soe Y 
practice: and we take th occas ion 
of expressing our regret that preachers 
of the same serious class with Mr. 
Wilhams so seldom bestow a whole 
Sermon on prac tic al topics ;—on such 
topics for exam | ple as Christian charity 
or love—-the lorkive eness of injuries— 
Christian contentment—bounty to th 
noor—the regulation of the temper— 


the government of the tongue—tne 


Ooservan ce of relative Guties—the Gu 
subjugation o 


; 
tt > ris tne oie 
2A. ~esX 


others as we would thev sh 
unto us—and the g 
necessity of go gd work 
more particular! ske 1 
mark by our perceiving that 
Sermons are announced to De on 
cellaneous subjects, 
* This crcumstance of itse!t, anless 
asserted tiat Cowper still und 
the influence of mental derangement, ¢ 


pletely disproves what nas been affirm: 
respectiig the ¢«fiect which religion 


in produciug his m-!ady. 
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Ci C9 CVCTALC LiLo colcdne Sse 
oe a: i ewe 
\ i } i that ba th etch COM- 
atiol rethAing more than bnaelish 
1! . = 
‘ th is usually to be expected. 
‘ i vi o , : i = : } ‘ 
Phe following passage will iurnisn a 
2 
7 sf ewnat favourabdie speci- 
? 
Yetoe DIOUS Zeaia qd earnestness, 
«| et aye Be, eS a 
ind of the simplicity ana pial GeCdi- 
, racters his Welc 
r WhHici Cita cterize tnis ePlCh 


preacher. [bho extract is taken trom 
4 Sermon on crawing nigh to God 
mav draw nigh to us, one ot 
practical in the volume. 

juestion§ ariseth here. 


nign to God throug! 


< Son Jesus hy sf Wie are to draw 

7h to him in all the ordinances, all the 

ys and aus of grace, Whi ue hat! 
ppoiuted. nust draw nigh to him in 
privat i and in reading and medi- 
tating on sop ily word 1D ) Wace. W 
must ura ah to God in publ pi iver, 

id in ing his word puUUtCiy read and 
Y cne We must aiso draw nigh to 
God Cc iving the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Suppei These are the ways in 

nc God hath coummlanded us to draw 

zh unto bial pha Woen dy aw fig) 

LU ee } eIt OF ail LITCSE W ays, we must 
Pit pon the merits and blood tf Curist 
if act eptatt c. AS the pil sts of ld 

vere 0b} 2eG to wash their hands and feet, 

f they ents read into the rethipie iowor- 
C » Ce i; en so ww : wh , Wwe wor h p 

1i any of these ordimances. must be 

ished in the blood of Christ before we 

an De accepted. We must depend upon 

ry Herits Of ouj vyieat Hign-Prie st. whe is 
feaven intercedi: g for us.’ 

‘that God may draw nigh to us, we 
mu iw nigh to liu, not only in one or 
: Ways Which he hath appointed, 

b cil of them. I i [ pray andi if) al 

ve t do not pray and hear in public, 
' 

‘er | have an opportunity; I have 

» reason to thiik that God will draw nig! 

née. Again, it I pray, and hear the 
read and preached 1 pu ' ut do 

f pray ea lo rivate : | hav no 

to ect nis ny. If v ay 

i read pub nm pri- 

ate, vet eg oe ié wig jance or ? 

Ss Supper; we have no reason to hoy 

+ & dy a | ™ that Od 

yY " nig + us a3 Z ) , 

n Ta zh t mm lhes ord:- 
aud t tJ sometimes, noi (1 

: } t sults ou COUVEnIW~NCE J 
~ ise ¢ ! S m tne vay: hut we 

, rt tyeme i:tanriva d revuiariy. 

ini Z iittie trimes to ft in €x- 
~ +) Our not attending upon God in 
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not attending. Fait » A Spe ! } 
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u? heads a Cuyrs instead OF a “iD?, ; 
\ eh we draw nigis to Go l, then, we ist ie 
‘ se a 
araw nich to nw with our bearts ang aneec 
tions; with holy fear and reverend love Bi 
with hearts eagerly panting and ‘hirsting - 


for God and the blessings of his salvation, 
and re 
lraw 
‘ross, he will 


solved to fursake sin. If we thu 


, through the blood of the 


draw nigh to us.” )). 


mizh to God 
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An excellent doctrinal use (that of 
proving the necessity of the atone- 
ment) is made of the parable of the 
unprofitable servant. 

eT will sup) 


ye Says the preacner),) that 


nave a servant to whom You ive 


pel rorm 3 
foimeg the 


task of work t 
iustead Gf 


iy ae a ecertall 


servant, 


task, does or: vV hal of it; and tustead of . hi 
doing the other halt, has spent the time tn 

Cang something for another man, wh . 
your enemy. Wi! you reward this servant 

for doing half your work, at pending “ 
haif his tyme it ser yourenemy?’ As- 
suredly not. How, then, can we | Si 

Pools ani med as to ex Ee be. 4 

ward i J \ (s0dG for doy ‘ uly DV 

halves? Nay, we have not cone half or 

d ity. We have not dou i mu Meat, 

part of it: but have been chiefly serving 
the devil, who is God's enemy, as well : 
the enemy of ourown Svuls. Some of yuo 

will perhaps say (whatI have heard many 


5 ‘ 
Others say) name.y, ° 1 bave never done 
? 


any harm inmy hfe.’ Thi- is a doworghre ° 


falsehood: for God, who ts truth itself, | 
hath said, . ali have snned.’ j ) in. 
surely, is a harm, and avery creat rm: 
it ‘ rebellion alZail $f (; anid itis ¥ VETn- 
ment. Kut let m ppose, that i nave 
C.0%) f marth y ‘ I} r A pave 
not ulti dq your duty Ulii > YY hay 
iis i} the good which God rea es 
( YOu. mhememmbd ' yarre zt . 
It did not heal ili ai iru Y ¢ j i) 
the sentence pro nced against it Cut 
t down. whv cumbereth it the ¢ i? 
j my ’ tT ¢ AT) , ] j 
“ t 
f I ] i ive i } ! . ‘ 
me uno » UU AY hound note ; 
hia found mv fruit: there cut if 
cow vhy cun reth it ¢ f ‘ 
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108 Williams's Sermons on 
ie tuat received one talent, went and hid 
it: and when his master came to reckon 
with him: he brought it back to his mas- 
ter as he had received tt. Hie bad not 
sguan ieteu il away, nor tl ed it, £0 evil 


purpose He had done no evil with it. 
Whatis the sentence he receives from his 
master: § Take the unprofitabl rvant, 
and bind bim haod and foot, and cast him 


? } ; a 
»P>OULEY Gainhiess, there sirall be wee ee 


snd cnashing of teeth’ for ever.” (p. 90 


‘The preacher then proceeds to say, 


that if we stand upon our own good- 
’ © ) 1} ’ . . 
ness and worthiness we shall be m- 
r ‘ ° ; y . AJ. — = 1] 
serable to all eternitv. ‘ W] al shall 


wethen do?” * Belheve onthe Lora 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

We occasionally meet with some- 
what low and very tamiliar illustra- 
tions; such for example as the allu- 
sion in this Sermon to the substitute 
for a militia man. In page 56, the 
union between Christ and the believer 
is said to be set forth in Scripture by 
the union that subsists between a hus- 
band and mr Is it not rather the 
converse which is athrmed in Scrip- 
ture, we mean, ts it not the love due 
from a nusband to his wife which 1 
recommended by the pattern of the 
love of Christ to his whole Church?! 


‘ Husbands love your wives even as 


] . } = ! ee Nee Wi 

( Nrist also loved th Cnurch. Vi ve 

 } ? 4 ind 

Cm tue ihOwWtT , ssage vef§lr CA? 

x 1 

{ yi ¢ } & . tf r\4 c and 
, ¢ 7 

iS ( izyea » fC Wiles GcebDi 
: | “Y} Meg ee } 
ven so vesus Un)4rist tas yaad Lhe 

; ? ° 

ceots ol spouse We CH ae > the 
debts ot every ind Iviaui il believer who 


is joined to him.” ‘* Be hath bor 
their griets and ator their sorrow > 
We can however assure our readers 
that passages falling so much below 
the dignity of the pulpit do not occur 
very frequently. 

The following passage appears to | 
to be much too harsh. ‘‘ Yea hav 
not some of you instead of hstening 
attentively to these gracious propo 
21. olently affronted God by falls 


4 

aslee pin th LS p) luce , Thi CN Dre s10Nn 

seen isto pe SS a hea’ . conde! natin non 

every one who even in al} U euardegd 

moment,or through the weieht of 

bod i ii}} liid i lit t ) 

' ‘ We would | i 

{ i \\ fe i ! 

ful, t C 

~( 

t ABS i t ® 

{ CTtoe poer ‘sO nban Was evi 
| ( i oO jj sj) TI { i c. 

Ipt as it is ! because it 1s so 


Afiscellaneous Subjects. 





(Fee 
grows angry if it be not treated wit) 
some management and good manners. 
and scolds asain. A “surly mastift 
will bear perhaps to be stroked, thoush 
he will growl even under that opera- 
tion, but if you touch him roughly he 
will bite.” a 
We wish that in the Sermon on 
coming to Christ, and in some other 
the mea ung of the term ‘f coming to 
him’ had been more largely and com- 
prevensively explained. We are per- 
suaded that many well disposed and 
enquiring persons are much perplex- 
ed by the language often used on this 
subject. They are conscious that they 
are not so unwilling to“ come” as 
they are represented to be; but they 
are unable tully to understand 1n what 
this duty consists, and what are - 
means of {uplling % t which ought to | 
used on their par Mr. Williams in- 
deed has enlarge d on the doctrinal es- 
planation of this subject. He has 
shewn with force and clear: less that we 
must feel our -e}y res to be los hes fore 
we can come to Christ that we Jay be 
saved; and that we must the be- 
lieve and rejoice in him, anata 
our OW} righte ‘Ousness and strength: 
and in this consists the great excel- 


te 


lency of his discourses. We think 
however that he does not sufficiently 
combine the idea of at the same time 
coming to Christ as a teacher who 1s 
{o instruct us, and as a _ : who 1s to 
rule over us. We ‘it indeed that 
he strongly a ie on the duty of 
obedienc We complain chiefly t] 
he seems always brief on this subject. 
The text of the Sermon of which we 
now speak is, ‘* Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden and | 
will give you rest,” and the words 
which immediately follow are, ‘* Take 
my voke upon you and /earn of me, 
Src.” expressions which seem to im- 
ply that we are to come to Christ the 
teacher and the law-giver as well a 
to Christ the atonement. 

\ short account of the life and cha- 


11 


racter of Mr. Willams is prefixed to 


- 
ane: > 1); ' t ‘ bi s ; "gai "sec g ¢ A 
these Discourses. He is represented 
P = or a et ie ‘ are 
4 Navi WCC Lie O}) i | entr alice nto 


the Church, **£ without either onfis oi 
erace for that nmportant office, and 
out a knowledge of the way ol 
emption threugh faith in a crucihed 
leemer.” Suc » is the account tak- 
from Mr. Williams’s own diary, 
whe re also the levity with which he 
ntered into holy orders 1s dwelt upon. 
It were earnestly to be wished that al! 





























1805.) Review of Guide to Domestic. Happiness. 7 
who engage in the sacred ministry 
would bear 1n their serious cons idera- 
tion the confessions of this kind, which 
from time to time are made by persons 


who, however superlatively strong 
may be their langu age of contrition, are 
not likely to misrepresent the general 
circumstances of their ownecase. Mr. 
W illiams is spoke nof | by hisano mym si 
biographer, as having been considere: 
i few year s after this time as ‘‘a ve - 
ent well behav ed voung man, but 
ss no means an awakened, and much 
lessa converted pet ron.” Two years 
iter this period “* the precariousness 
of his health is said to have given rise 
tothat awalening, and those convic- 
tions, which afterwards led toa real 
conversion of heart.” The phraseo- 
iogy which is here employed, and 
which seems intended to mark a com- 
ete distinction between awakened 
and converted, appears to us to be 


borrowed from the modern school of 


Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wesley, ra- 
ther than from the Scriptures. The 
term awake is occasionally used in 
(he sacred writings, but it 1s employ- 
ed either in a more generally meta- 
horical, or in a more practical, sense 
than is common with those who now 
most abound in the use of it. “‘ Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee 


ight; awake to righteousness and 
In not.” 
ae alevr «ws “{] _ f nhearratinn 
be 1S aids VU \4N O! NV © ODse©ry avion, 


it the term converted, in the cases 
in whic ch it occurs in the New Testa- 
nent, is used not so much ito denoie a 
change in our views of doctrine, as 
turning ot the heart from unbelie! 
to the exereise of faith, from pride to 
ild- ci humility, and from the prac- 

t) < of 1 to holines = i have prayv- 
ec for t thee that thy J Faith tail nat.?— 
When thou at te verted strenathen 
v brethren.’”—* Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, 
shall in no case enter into the King- 

OQ} Heaven.”—“ He that con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of Ais 
dys shall save a soul trom death, and 


Lt pide a multitude of sits*.’ 


"er 


*» FT 


¥ € obveet to the gu nratiol oO the 
ae as n = of i ” « } , 
‘eiin ** spiritual whoredom” trom the Dnia- 
\T tir 1] : . hes 
Y OF Mir, Willams. Sureiv it is desira- 


Liiat i relig 


ous pubiication should be 
that a young woman may read it 
mad tn company without having her feel- 
wounded. Expressions of this kind 
ecguireé a new degree of ind 


licacy, a 
NoworTo on 


i As tne age becomes ret d 


- 


We were, however, pieased t 
see that the biographer does net omit 
to describe his deceased triend as ex- 
hibiting the portrait of an exemplary 
Christian in the several characters of 
a minister, a husband, and a master: 
as also discharging well all 
tive duties, and as having his temper, 
which was naturally warm, so 
dued by divine grace, 
vive the least uneasine t*) 
a elf. He died in April Iso 


| it 

‘fortieth year of his a: 
Oo the whole, we have no dificul- 
tv in recommending this volume as 


abounding in sound doctrine 
ap} ving that doctrine Closely to the 


cons science and the heart ;-and as hav- 
Ing also the great m« rit of being re- 


markably plain and intelli = e. Itis 
well adapted to the use f families, 
supposing only some alterations to be 
made which -it may be easy tor the 
reader to introduce. We should un- 
doubtedly consider a course of divini- 
ty to be imperfect, which should not 
enter into a much tuller delineation of 
many duties; but masters of families, 
by sometimes resorting to 
Of other authors, may sup; 


fect 


the sermons 


poly thy de. 


Te 


Lhe Guide to Domestic Ham Ne 


Sixth Edition. 12mo hide ae a4 

London, Button 1804. Pric : 

Tue sixth edition, while it evinces the 
} : : a ° " 

popularity of a work oportionably 

} on . - 

supersedes the necessity of any ex- 


tended review of its contents: unless 
it should be a work of a vicious ten- 
dency, and then its popularity fur- 

hie eur gent motive to endea- 
vour to counteract its effect. 

The little volume which we now 
notice 1s intended to direct its readers 
in one of the most 4 Important transac- 
tions ot human life, the formin ma 


=~ isiua> 
. ° 
roery nial « 

t! ImOnia 


" tt 
Onnec tion The rile gality, 
as well as impolicy, of an inequal 


union between believers and unbe- 
lievers is strongly insisted upon from 
scriptural authority, and the ordinary 
pleas for such an union are retuted. 
The author not only instructs the un- 


married ni course they are to pur- 


es 
»- 


' ’ . ‘ 
to that important revolution wien 


sue, in order to secure a happy event 


cives th em a Pal ctnet (OT ie : Dut Cat- 


ries on the cons ider: 1wIcH tO Lie ve riod 
when the y have entered upon that 


Y 


siale, ANG 


’ 
urges an atl enuuon to the 


s ao 


ae 
e 
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110 Review of Cobbold’s Reply io the Dissenter’s Reasons. 


peculiar duties which the connection 
requires, and without which happt- 
ness cannot reasonably be expected. 
That part of the work is entitled to 
serious consideration, which displays 
the discord, mutual dissatisfaction, sa- 
crifices of conscience, difheulty or 
restraint in the performance of religi- 
ous duuies diversity ot ultimate pur- 
suits, distresses ar Ising 10m Opposite 
plans i the education of a rising fa 


mily, and various other momentous 
evils, almost necessarily cConsé jucht 
upon the choice, in eitber party, if 


¥ ' '. rm’ 
wT RAA cL ( iate . 


religious, of an irrelt 
‘The viol< ies of passton fon irequent- 
ly urges religious persons to this pre- 
CIPICe 3 ge they too often flatter 
themselves, that the conversion of the 
object of le choice will remove ail 
the formidable objections which pro- 
hibit their union, without perhaps once 
reflecting upon the probability that 
the conversion may be on their own 
side, and that, as the Israelites, by 
marrying strange wives, were seduc- 
ed to idolatry’ by a similar alliance 
with formalisis or infidels, they may 
become formalists or infidels them- 
selves, 

‘A passage concerning discontent, 
yp. LOO—102, is Just and impressive. 
Ao ODE rations concerning the du- 


ties of persons in trade, 
} 


11} tne se- 
venth letter, addressed to Piiletus, 
appear peculiarly applicable to the 
wuanners and temptations of the pre- 
sent times, 

The style is such as ? gener: ly ap- 
proved in works of a similar charac- 
ter; and 1s, perhaps, better agapted 
to attain its end than one more com- 
pressed and argumentative. 


Re 


A Reply; to the Dissenter’s Reas« ms Jor 
Separating from the Church of hig- 
land ; ina ‘Letter todohn Gell, dD. dD. 
Editor of them. Bvy the Reverend 
SpenceR Cossoitp, A. M. late Fel- 
low of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Svo. pp. 46. Ipswich, 
and London, Rivingtons. 1804, 
Price Is, 


THis pamphlet originated in the laud- 
able endeavour to counteract the et- 
fect of a plentiful diffusion of the 
‘€ Pissenter’s Reasons” tn the parish 
of the author. We vais it, 
notwithstanding some minor detects, 
to the perusal of those who may be 
influenced by such ‘* reasons”’ as their 





[Feg. 
editor, no doubt, esteemed the best 


Wihic % the cause waghds admit. 


These 
troops, in the 


service of non-comfor- 
mity, received but recently a severe 
repulse from some regulars under the 
command of the Rev. Mr. Hart, of 
Bristol, from which they have not vet 
recovered, and it seems probable the y 
never will. In order, however, to re. 
move as far as possible irom tue scene 
of their former defeat, they have ifa- 
veliec| rom the western to the eastern 
xtremity of the island to see what 
impression they can make there. 

The author labours uncer a mistake 
with respect to Dr. Gill, whom he 
-upposes to be now alive, but who 
has been dead many years. 


~~ 


Sacred [f. urs, OF E riracts for Private 


LC 

D evotion and Mi ditat ‘Oil, COMPre- 
hendine the Psalms arranged and 
classed under various Heads, toge- 
ther with Pravers, Thankseivings, 
fiymns, &c. &c. principally selected 
St re m Scripture: the whole intended 
as a@ Compendium of Divine, Autho- 
rity, and aCompanion for the Hour 
of Solitude and Retirement. 2 vols. 
i2mo. — Ginger. 1804. pp. 


” O¢ 


oO 
312 and 336 


‘Tis compilation we understand to be 
the Work ys alady, (the daughter otf 
a baronet, well known in iashionable 
lite) who hails that she could not 


better employ those seasons of seclu- 


sion from the world, which a state of 


very infirm 


heaith has afforded her, 
than tn < 


atributing her assistance to- 
wards ine culuvation of regular ha- 
biis of Cevotion and meditation, ha- 
bits which are essential to the sup- 
port of irue religion. This object it 
1s impossible not to commend: and 
we add with pleasure, that, in the 
manner in whieh that object is pur- 
sued, we meet with nothing which 
calls for the severity of critical cen- 
sure. 

The nature of the work does not 
admit of or:ginality : indeed all praise 
on that ground is tormally disc laim- 
ed by the authoress. Her plan has 
been to select and arrange, under dii- 
ferent heads, those parts of the sacred 
writings which are more peculiarly 
caiculated for devotion, meditation, 
and instruction, including the psalms, 
which are also classed in the same 
manner, upon the plan of Bishop 
Horne. A tew occasional prayers, and 

















te 





} TY > + 1f° a 7, , -yy 
hymns, and some it? ee 
tional poetry are added. ‘The pravers 
; ht £ De wt f } ; 
re chiefly from Bishop ‘Pavier, Dr. 
fobonson wid ANLerrick A consider- 
number are inserted irom manu- 
' 4 i. ‘a ‘ ~~ ° { - ; 
CTipi Dut they anpeal to us mieroy! 
} ? r ss . 
{9g tne otners ] 1 DYO~C fica! pari S 


ell me Cot OFC. tii 


which we { el an inclination to blame 

if is t! ledication. We can make 

due allowance for the warmth of 

filial piety, which leads the fatr writer 

to regard an affectionate lather as 

“the best of parents, and the most 
: 


exemplary of men :” but when she 


a fl + ae ee Se Se a aye sal , 
taken prin 1patis ror) Dr roung, adds, that ne has nevel kn wna 
= ‘ a : . . ’ c 1. . ,? 1. = a : ‘. " 
Thomson, Addison Vierrick, and selfish wish,” she asserts what she has 
. ? ' P “ a ee } 
smart Hn tne whore, these voiumes no means OF KHDOWL!L and woat, 
* } | : >»? ’ soe f * » 
afei and profitably, be used though it were siated of the most per- 
: ' ae. Mae 
a convenient Manuai Of ors cic- fect human being who eve! lived, we 
i . “ap — 
yotio! ould not beueve. 
li rnere ‘ an i rear i { it v 1K 
Ce tat So 4 = Qu Fer 24 “= = eRe. 2 
‘i —_ . % Rey \ 1>* ¥ tA FT . n re . Te ? s s 
} 5 4 y \ 3) s ft 4 ‘ ih Pt Bs . ‘ a saat % , _ 
eX ¢ oF pam 
~~: pyre 


Ix the press, A Dictionary of Chemistry 
: ry, With their applic.tion to 


Arts and Manutactures; in % vos, 4tu3 DY 


. 


. ry co 7. 

Messrs. C. and R. Aikrn.—The fForas of 
b nls with a /jrans id ili ib: 1K V erse ; 
- j oe sin fe mee ¢ : 
Notes, and anew Life of the Author ; by 


the Rev. H. F. Cary.—The Fourth Edi- 
tiou, revised; with Improvements, and a 
Life and Poitrait of the Vranslator , of the 


‘ j , LAW A) , _ i 


History of the Peloponnesiun War, tvanslat- 
ed from the Greek of THucipipes, by 
WiLtt1aAM Smita, D. PD. Dean of Chester. 
— |) 2 NS for & ttages, i fiave Lars, 

Rural Buildings, in 1 vol. royal 410; Dy 


JosepH Ganpy, Architect, A. R. A—A 
Series of Remarkson Female ( rity Se 


‘> 

i 

, . \ - , } , } 

I Nitti So ELLOS, Qa’ 5 CON- 


s Py j > ‘ 
1K.—Arpermments and LDiscor . 


1 with them; by Mrs. Capps, of 


, img ice, Heal, an .d?s by the Rev. 
JAMES Hatt, M. AA—A superb Work on 
India, by Mr. Orme, containing Two Vo- 
lumes of Veews of the Country ; and One of 


» ,! 7” ‘ . 
fort? is os t/ie ti {jv} ni C asi > ts r PSs S, 


and Occupations of the Natives; accompa- 
med by a Broef History of India, by F. 
? : “rr 1°,° ay 
BraGpoy, Esq.—A new Edition of Bury’ 
i, faz PB) } 


ifé . euger 


( id Perisna O er, With 

t Statutes and Reports adiudzed Cases 

nought dawn to the present time.—A new 
; 


yme Of the scarce Latin « leees 


“lr the celebrated Raunkxzentus, by Mr. 
oF x ian at IT. wt, 
rrep-ring for the Press, a Work by 

4 7, « , ‘7 . 

’ ‘VA r: aA onthe Ve ii D fir: f 

» entitled, Letie j 10 

—) ry fe) | \! af , ‘ t , 

‘ arly 9 With ilustratiy ‘N te . 

Dy the Rev. Mir. Mippurt1ron.—/h ‘ 
Longevity, BY Siw JoHN Sin- 


CLAIR, detailing, 1. The circumstances 
tend to promote health 


~ 
Which nec ssaruy 


and longevity, independently of indiv:- 
dual attention. 2. The rules, which, it 
observed Dy an individual, have « tenden- 
cy to preserve health and existerce, even 
where these indeper eut circumstances 
are wanting; and o. The regulations, by 
which the health and satetv of a great 


community are protected trom the various 
imuries to which they are likely to be ex- 
post d.—A new Work, entith ad, the New 

2 5 


> 4 


MMi ‘od Gil i 


7s : 1, 
View of Elistoiry, Po 


siatic Register; or, a 

liics, and Literature, 
for the year 1804; conducted on the Plan 
and Praciples of Dodsiey’s celebrated 
W ork > tO COUrpre hend also the informa- 
tion containcd in the Asiatic Register.— 
Shetches : Gener li, Litera 


44 ‘ Screntific, 
: . ells ap ie 
nm Natural and Civil History, 


Antiquities, 
Biography, Acoricalture, &c. drawn from 
accurate Observations, made im several 
Paris of England, Scotland, and Weles; 
in 2 vols. roval 4105 with uumerous Plates; 
, 


by Mr. CHaRLes FotHERGILL. 
Dr. DRAKE has bevun a Series of Es- 


a) 
$auUs, Did? a fi dig (TLE 


<A 


iljand iestarical ; 
tliustraliw rf the Shectator, Tati Ts and 
fFuardean ; and particularly designed asa 
Companion tothe highly ornamented Edi- 
tion of the Sse Works até 'y published by 
Nir. Sharpe, under the care ct Dr. Drake. 
We proceeded on misinformation when 
we stated in our last, that a Second Volume 
of Sermons wou'd shortly appear trom the 
pen of Mr. Cooper. 


The Fourth Edition of the Encuclapra 


h poica began to be published, the firs: 
day of ths month. A talf volume wi 

appear cvery sx Weeks, handsomely 
printed on fins v low wove paper, demy 
:¢{o., WIth new Plates, pric 15s in 
Roads This edition will be greatly en- 


larged, and the new Articles incorporated 
in their pre pt r pla cs. r Plat will 


es” 


Re saa ae 
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Professor Ceotcu has been prevailed 
upon to publish the Alusecal Lectur 

which he recently delivered with gene.al 
approbation, at the Royal Institution, wit! 


the Jiusicai t s at large. 
Dr. SMivra’s two pri 


: + 
? ‘ 
fier 1S 


Zes for the best pro- 
in Natural Philosophy and Mat} 


row SALTS 


. P Yan | . ) . ’ ’ 
matics, at Cambridge, are tnis vear aua- 
. ' } . rye ore 
wageQ to NI: “SIS. THOMAS My RTO ‘> Oi 


Catherine Hall, and Samuet Curisrie. of 


Prinity College, Bachelors of Arts; and it 


was at the same time determined by the 
Examiners, thot the merits of these two 
wr ntlemen were. so near, tiat they per- 
ceived no distinction Letween them. The 
Rev. WiLLtiam CocksuRn, M.A. Fellow 


of St. John’s, has obtained Mr. Buv- 


HANA S priz for is 9 igLISh Prose Dis- 
4 . j ( i l i, rf yi [ i - di ly, , “9 
f of diff SiRG the L it of th Ch) Sf7aN 
Religion through the Lastern orld: and 


Mr. CHARLES GRANT, M. A. ] 


° aie Fellow ot 
Magdalen, that for the English Pocm on 
"i s , 


4] I) r) - sj L : 
t atid d l isle Lalidle 


eo 4 ‘ 


ation of i 

The Ear or CARLIsLE has presented 
to the Dean and Chapter of York, for the 
embellishment of tiie Minster, a fine 
Window of painted Glass, purchased, dur- 
ing the troubles, frem the Church of St. 
Nicholas, at Rome. The subject is the 
Visitation of the Virgin Marv. The fi- 
gures are as large as life, admirebly drawn; 
and always considered to have been de- 
signed either by SepasTian DE Proms 
or MicHAEL ANGELO. 

The opening of the Rochdale Canal took 
' lace on the lst ¢ f Dec. This unde rtak- 
ing isof great national importance; as it 
unites, by means of inlaid navigation, 
the German Ocean witii the [ish Sea, 

A grand aqueduct, constructing over 
the vale of Pontc-Cassylta, in Denbigh- 
shire, to perfect the Junction Canal fron 
Chester along the River Dee, will be com- 
pleted, it is thought, by Midsummer. ft 


~ 
é 


is one of the most extraordinary etiorts of 


art; consisting of nineteen pair of coni- 
cal pillars, fifty-two feet asunder, the cen- 
tre of which is one hundred and twenty 


feet in height; each pair of pillars 
porting a kind of elliptical bridge of cast 


—_ ~a ~- 
N 


iron: the whole covered with imimeuse 
sheets of cast non, rivetted and cement 
together, so as to fourm an Agueduc t 
sufficient width to allow the cana! har 
to pass one another. 

Mr. H. Lawson, iv a Letter ¢ 
Tilloch, see Phil. Mag. Vol. XX. pp 
—364, has thrown out a hint on the s 
ject of rendering Assisiance to P 


Langer : f 


Drowning, which may des 
attention. Even good Swimmers soi: 
times feel it difficult to relieve pers in 
this situation, trom thew enceavouring ft 
grasp whatever body may come in the 
way; butif the swimmer could take y 
him into the water any thing that would 
support from five to ten pounds weight 
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he wouldbe abie, perhaps, to render assig 
ance without endangering himself. 7 


andl Joef might answer thts desirabi, 
end, Spread the handkerchief on th, 
rround, and place the hat, with the 

cownwards, on the middle of the hand 
chief ; tic the handkerchief round the j, 


as you would tie up a bundle ; keeping th 


byy in 


knots as near the centre of the crown 

the hat as may be. Now by seizing th 
knots in one hand, and keeping the open- 
ing of the hat upwards, a person, who 
even does not know how to swim, may 
fearlessly plun-e into the water with wha: 
may be necessary to save the life of a fe! 
low-creature. If two hats were used, and 
the two ends of a walking stick tied into 
the knots of the handkerchiefs and _ the 
stick seized by the middle, a buoyane, 

equal to at least fourteen pounds would be 
obtained; or if as many hats were tiec 
upon the stick as it would holé, which 
would not be less than four, a buoyancy 
would be acquired equal to twenty-eight 
pounds or more; without the risk, in eéi- 
ther case, of the hats filling with water. 4A 
common sized hat, such as is now worn, 
will support even more than ‘ten pounds 
weight; but, with a weight of seven 
pounds, it would not be habie to fili, even 
it there were a little ripple on the water. 
The handkerchief applied as above direct- 
ed, covering the open part of the hat, pre- 
vents its being readily filled by the splasb- 
ing of the water; und as it is well known 
that the human body isof nearly the same 
specific gvavity as water, it must be evi- 
gent that a buoyancy of seven pounds 
will, if properly managed, keep the head 
sufficiently above the surface till more et 
fectual assistance can be procured. |: 
any person, therefore, who falis acciden- 
taily into the 
sence of mind to snatch his hat instantly 
‘rom his head, and, placing his fingers 
within side the crown, should bold it tirmly 
top downwards, he would support himseli 
be might be extricated from peri even 
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FRANCE, 


M. Lauvown has undertaken, in Paris, 
Work, entitled, Zhe Lives 


i interé sting 
; " 
I Works of the most cel hrated Painters oj 
ry School; a classical Publication, con- 


a complete Collection of the Works 
f the most eminent Painters, with their 
Portraits: Twelve Plates from the Works 
of each Artist of the second Rank; and 
One {rom the Works of each of those, who, 
though of an inferior class, have acquired 
. certain degree of celebrity. These 
Plates will be reduced and engraved from 
the Prints in the National Library. To 
which are added, the Lives of the Greek 
Painters, and a Selection of the finest An- 
cient Paintings. Each vol. in 4to. will 
contain, besides the text, seventy-two 
Plates, price £1. 16s. in boards. The 
irst volume, containing the Portrait, Life, 
and Works of Dominic Zampieri, called 


DoMINIcHINO, is published; and the se- 
cond, containing the remainder of his 


Works, with the Portrait, Life, and entire 
Works of Correcio, is nearly ready. 
Each volume will be translated into Eng- 
lish, as the Work proceeds; and will be 
eeouniggy® in London, with the original 
iates. The first has already appeared. 
A Bible, enriched with some valuable 
* Manuscript Commentaries, by Bossver, 
s been lately presented to the National 
Library. 
we The difficulty of procuring Mahogany 
= and various precious Woods, and the con- 
| sequent exorbiiant prices demanded for 
the ordinary articles of family conveni- 
ence, have occasioned chemists to turn 
ir attention to a subject particularly 
calculated to promote domestic conveni- 
An applica- 


4 


ata moderate expens 
uu has been, iu consequence, discover- 
ch renders any close grained wood 
» nearly hke mahogany in tts texture, 
nsity, and polish, as to de ceive the most 
‘perienced judges. This operation is now 
inuch practised in France. The surface of 
tae wood to be stained, must be first made 
‘s Smooth as possible ; and afterwards rub- 
-d over with diluted nitrous acid, as a pre- 
arative to the reception of the subsequent 
‘} ication . Anonnce and ahalfotdra zon’s 
od dissolved in a pint of spirits of wine, 
id One-third of that quantity of carbo- 
‘te Of soda, are then to be mixed toge- 
rand filtered, and this fluid is to be 
‘Obed, or rather dextrously laid on the 
od, with a soft brash. This process 
tiust be repeated; and the wood will, ina 
iitie time, acquire the appearance above 
scribed. ae the 
cuted judiciously, the surface will re- 
mbdle a mirror; if, however, the polish 
uld lose its brillianey, it may be easily 
stored, by the use of a little cvol drawn 

i is€ed oil. 


staining has been 
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According to an Impei ial Edict Oct 
ISth last, issued at Vienna, all Lectures in 
that University. pany Metapl US . 
Pr: actical Phil my, and Physies, are ty 
be delivered ius Euat i}. By another Edie t, 
all private teaching, without a licence from 
the Headsof the University, is forbidde D5 
and those who are taughtin this manner, 
and without a licence, are disqualified from 
standing a competition for any situation 
Which.is to be decided by the literary at- 
tainments of the candidates. . 


The King of Sweden manifests creat 
zeal in the establishment of a proper sys- 
tem of education in his mn rsh A 
Board, appointed for ‘the par pose of super 
intending public instruction in that king- 
dom, has Siaihedionad a young Swede, 
named Broorman, who had distinguished 
himself by some critical pieces and a 

atise on education, to make a tour 
through several parts of Europe, in order 
to collect information on the subject. He 
had an audience of the King, who pointed 
out to him several thin gs, which he thought 
would prove of espe Cial utiity to Sweden 
end enjoined him, above all, not to be ton 
easily led away by untried novelties. 

Baron Her MELIN, whohas already pul 
lished 4 laps of many of the Swedish Pro- 
vinces, intends to publish a (Greograblical 
and Statistical Description of Swedish Lap- 
land, by Mr. WASLENBERG, Of the Cabi- 


net of Natural History at Upsa 
RUSSIA 


Several Periodical Works have very : 
cent!y commenced in Russia. One, ent:- 
tled Notives of the North, is to be edited by 
M. Marticnoro, well known for his 
Translation of Longinus; and will exhibit 
the History of Learning and Civilization 
in Russia, with the lives of its most ilus- 
trious men. Another Journal appears at 
Moscow, under the direction of M. Kv- 
TOSOF, ancient ncegge of th Pucbiewujeads de 
entitled, /he Ir: Illuiminaticn ; cr, 


Journal of th Sci ‘es and Aris. 

More accurate and complete details re- 
specting Georcra, than the public at pre- 
sent possess, may be soon expected. | 


sides the expedition undertaken by order 
of the Russian Government and con- 
icted | vy Count PUSCHKIN, who was 
( oamumesial by several scicnt ti iCn 5 ti 
Baron of RigeERSTEIN, who has already 
publishe 1a work xv elat ve to the west coast 
of the Caspian Sea, is now trav 
(;eorgi ; to examiue every t ng retative 
to the culture andcommerce of silk. Three 
engimeers have likewis bet  } ‘ ntly cise 
- em into hevagih 
rer mrforms 
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114 America...List of New Publications. 


AMERICA. 


A descendant of Wittiam Penn, the 
founder of Philadelphia, and the original 


as 





(Tes. 


colonist of Pensylvamia, has lately pre. 
sented to that city a large sum of money 
to be employed in erecting a statue to his 
illustrious ancestor. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a — 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Faith and Hope of the Righteous; a 
Sermon preached at Bath, December 2, 
1504, on Occasion of the Death of the 
Rey. Archibald Maclaine, D. D, late Mi- 
nisterof the English Church at the Hague. 
By the Rev. Dr. Gardnier. Is. 

The Forbidden Tree ; a Sermon preach- 
ed at the Church of St. Lawrence, Read- 
ing, on Tuesday, Oct. 1804, at Archbi- 
shop Laud’s Lecture, and published at the 
request of many of the Clergy and others 
who were present. By the Rev. Nathaniel 
Gilbert. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Poem on the Restoration of Learning 
ia the East, which obtained Mr. Buchanan's 
prize, by Charles Grant, Esq. M,. A. Fellow 
of Magdalen Coliege. 4to. pp. 29. 

Travels to the Westward of the Alle- 
cany Mountains, inthe States of the Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennesse, and Return to 
Charleston through the Upper Carolinas, 
Vith a Map of the States in the Centre, 
West, and South of the United States, 
Translated fromthe French of PF. A. Mi- 
chaux, M. D. Svo. 7s. boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Brazill in the 
Years 1802 and 1803; with general 
Sketches of the Country, anda Descrip- 
tion of the City and Province of St. Salva- 
core and Port Segaro. By Thomas Lind- 
ley. Svo. 6s. boards. , 

Anu Alphabetical Key to Propria que 
Maribus, Que Genus, and As in Presenti; 
containing all the Examples, declined and 
translated, with the Rules quoted under 
each, and Numerical References to the 
Context. By J. Carey, LL. D. 2s. 6d. 

The Trials of Fhomas Price and Matthew 


Crosse, for Perjury, in voting at the late 
Middlesex Election. 2s. 

The Statutes at large. By Pickering 
Volume 45. Part 1, 13s. boards. : 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise View of the 
latest and most impoitant Discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. By a 
Society of Gentlemen in London and Edin- 
burgh, No 1, (To be continued quarterly, 
3s. 

A Reply to Mr. Edlin’s two Cases of 
Gout, said to have terminated in Death, jn 
consequence of the external Use of Cold 
Water. To which are added, an Instanc: 
of the fatal Effects of encouraging Gout; 
with Observations, &e. By Robert King- 
lake, M.D. 2s. 6d, . 

Duncan’s Annals of Medicine, for the 
Years 1803-4. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Society of Friends, or Feople com- 
monly called Quakers, examined. By 
John Bristed. 8vo. 6s, 

A Letter tothe Members of the Procla- 
mation Society, and the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 1s. 

A Letter to a Member of the Society foi 
the Suppression of Vice 5; in which its Prin- 
ciples are examined and condemned. 2s, 

A General Treatise on Cattle; compre- 
hending the Breeding, Manageme nt, Im- 
provement, and Diseases. By John Law- 
rence. Svo. 12s, boards. 

The Triumph of Music. By Willian: 
Hayley, Esq. 4to. 10s, 6d. 

Specimens of scarce Translations of th: 
Seventeenth Century, from the Latin 
Poets. To which are added, Miscellaneous 
Translations from the Greek, Spanish, Ita- 
han, &c. By Robert Walpole, Esq. B, A 
8vo. 4s. boards, 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


MISSION TO TARTARY. 

ne Directors of the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Society have lately received 
letters from their Missionaries. ‘The 
principal intelligence which these let- 
ters contain will be found in the tol- 
lowing extracts. 


Y .. s+ sre ~£ 4 Ost AT 4}, 
avout lett .. Va tne Jad ave arca, 10ne 


2d April, and the 16th of May, came all 
safe to hand. We delivered to Abdvy (the 
priest of the village) the letter that was in- 

closed for him. When it was translated 
to him he ex ‘pressed the greatest satisfac- 
tion at receiving it, and soon after wrote 
you an answer, with which we are persuac- 

ed you would have been pleased ; but by 
that time, the plague bad begun to make 
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1305. 
its appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Karass, and all communication was stopt 
betwixt the natives, and the town from 
which the post sets out for Petersburgh. 
Early in the summer this dreadful malady 
broke out in Georgia, from whence it spread 
., various directions. The Russians knew 
thing about it till they heard of it from us, 
and at first they gave no credit to our re- 
port. At last one of us wrote to the ge - 
neral who commands at Constantingorskie, 
who sent some officers with a party of 
Kozaks into our neighbourhood to endea- 
vour, if possible, to ascertain the real state 
of the case; but the Tartars and Circas- 
sians denied stoutly that they knew any 
thing about it, although at that very time it 
was raging in a village at no great dis- 
tance, to which Mr. Brunton § directed 
them, and where numbers died of it every 
day. 

This unhappy country has been visited 
with another calamity. A war has bioken 
eut betwixt the Russians and Circassians. 
Many of the Russians have been murdered 
by the Circassians in various places. 
They have repeatedly come to an agree- 
ment, but the latter are regardless of their 
oaths, and continually break them, It is 
reported that the Russians are collecting 
au army'to reduce them completely. Hi- 
therto, in our opinion, they have dealt too 
cently with these fierce barbarians, but it 
is probable that they will now be pro- 
voked to use stronger measures. In the 
mean time the Tartars favour the Circas- 
sians, and the inhabitants of several large 
villages have gone to the other side of the 
Kuban, (the boundary betwixt the Turks 
and the Russians.) A considerable body 
ot armed Kabardians came and pretended 
to carry them off by force. Their number 
has never been ascertained, but it is proba- 
blethat it would by no means have been 
equal to the enterprise, had the Tartars not 
‘greed to go along with them. On the 
i2th of July, when we rose in the morn- 
ing, we saw the whole country to the 
north of us covered with smoke. On en- 
‘wiry, we found that it had arisen from thie 
Tartar villages, which either the Tartars 
'keMselves, or the people who came to 

‘rry them off, bad set on fire, Some of 

ese Villages are within a few miles of us. 
wing to the circumstance just mentioned, 

jue Armenian merchants have lost a 
creat deal of property. TVhere is scarcely 
ne of them that was settled among the 
fartars, but has sustained a heavy loss. 
~everal of them have been carried beyond 
"he Kuban, and forced to profess the Mo- 
sammedan religion. The natives, both 
Vartars and Kabardians, have behaved to 
“em in a cruel and oppressive manner. 

_ These events, you may believe, pro- 
“aced in our minds a considerable degree 
‘alarm. As soon as the people of this 
sage heard of what was going on, they 
€ preparations for departing, and cer- 
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tainly would have departed had it not heen 
for their Sultan, Islam Gerry, who had the 
penetration to foresee and to dread future 
consequences, However, had it not been 
for the plague on one side, anda party of 
Russians on the other, it is doubtful if even 
Islam Gerry himse!f would have hesitated 
to go away. Be this as it may, he and his 
people have behaved well tous. They as- 
sured us that should the village be at. 
tacked, they would defend us to the ut 
most, and should there be any danger ot 
their being forced from Karass, they would 
endeavour, all in their power, to put us in 
a place of safety, under the protection of 
the Russians. Every day brought us un- 
pleasant reports. Frequently we were 
alarmed in the might: men, women, and 
children sometimes slept with their clothes 
on, ready to fly in case of danger, and 
oltener than once, the dread of an immedi- 
ate attack drove us to the woods. On one 
occasion a piundering party of Kabardians 
carried off three of our horses, and ex- 
pressed, as we were told, a great desire to 
get our native children into their posses- 
sion. 

This disturbed and unsettled way of 
living began to affect the health of some of 
us, at @ season, when every precaution 
Was necessary for its preservation. On 
that account it appeared to be our duty to 
remove, for a time, to some place of secu- 
rity. The same thing occurred to the 
people in our village. They were afraid of 
the consequences, should they be actually 
called to defend us, and made Abdy write 
us a letter in their name, advising us to 
leave Karass till the country should be in 
a peaceahle and quiet state. After much 
consideration, it was resolved to go to 
Georghievsk ; but as none are permitted 
to enter that place without a passport, Mr. 
Brunton went to Constantingorskie to so- 
licit one from the Russian general who 
commands there, and who has uniformly 
behaved to him with the most finendly 
attention since he came to Karass. You 
may guess what was Mr. Brunton’s disap- 
pointment, when he found that the gene- 
ral had gone tothe Kuban on business of 
importance, and had left the strictest or- 
ders with the commanding officer, not to 
grant a passport, on any account what- 
ever, to any person coming from the Tar- 
tar villages. Inthe perilous and pressing 
cigcumstances in which our family was 
placed, Mr. Brunton determined to leave 
no method untried to provide for our safe- 
ty, and taking Gillorum Harrison along 
with him, he proceeded to Georg 
without a passport. When they got neai 
the fort, they found an officer with a guard 
under him, stationed ou purpose tu prevent 
p* rsons from the country where the plagne 
prevailed from entering the fort. The of- 
ficer forbad them to come nearer, and or- 
dered them to return the way they came 
After some conyesation Mr, Brunton pre. 
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vailed with lim te inform the Commandant 
of his arrival and object, who knowing Mr, 
Brunton, and relying on his assurances of 
the healthiness of our village, gave him 
permission to bring the whole family to 
Georghievsk, 

On their return to Kavrass, we lost 
no time in preparing for our departure. 
Having packed up ail our most valuable ef- 
fects, we put the place under Islam Ger- 
ry’s protection, and teft the man whom we 
had ransomed to take care of the cattle, 
and of such articles as we did not think 
propertocariy with us, You can scarcely 
conceive the concern which the people of 
the village discovered at our going away. 
Though they were sensible of the propriety 
of the meaure, yet it seemed to give them 
great distress. We told them that we ex- 
pected the present calamities would not 
continue long, and that we hoped soon to 
return, and to live among them in peace 
and comfort. Nine Tartars with carts 
went with us to Georghievsk, and their 
Sultan Islam Gerry accompanied us almost 
the whole way. On approaching the fort 
Mr. Brunton went beforeus to wait on the 
Commandant, and having given him the 
strongest assurances that the Tartars whom 
we had brought along with us were not 
infected with the plague, he obtained li- 
berty for them to enter along with us. 
‘These poor people asked nothing for their 
trouble, but we thought it right to make 
them some acknowledgement. 

To provide accommodation and 
cessaries for so large a family, 
situation, it was easy to foresee, would be 
attended with much inconvenience and 
embarrassment unless we bad a hguse to 
ourselves. Weconld not therefore but re- 
gard it as a fresh instance of the gracious 
care of that kind Providence which hath 
watehed over us, and preserved us amidst 
innumerable dangers, that at this very 
time there happened to be for sale a pretty 
comfortable house with three smail gardens 
belonging to it, besides offices. The price 
asked for it was seven hundred roubles, 
which we were then tcld, and have since 
reason to think, was not tee much, 
accordingly made the purchase and took 
possession of it immediately. 
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When we entered our new habits. 
tion we were full of thankfulness to fing 
ourselves once more in a place of safety, 
free from the anxiety and alarms wit) 
which we had been daily harassed for , 
long time. We had not been long iy 
Georghievsk till almost all of us had 
more or less of sickness. The fever and 
ague was the prevailing disorder, It was 
particularly severe on those who had been 
ailing before. Mrs. Paterson’s constitution 
had been much impaired, while she was a: 
Karass. The fever and ague brought hey 
fast down, and on the 5d October she de- 
parted this life. We were permitted to 
carry her corpse to Karass, aud saw it de. 
cently interred in our own burying ground, 
The people of the village were much af. 
fected, and many of them shed tears on 
that occasion. Islam Gerry the Sulhan 
wept much, Her death isa great loss to 
the mission. No person could be more in- 
terested in its success than she was. She 
was singularly useful among us in various 
respects. She kept the two Circassian 
boys whom we first ransomed, and took 
as great care of them, and seemed to 
have as much pleasure in them as if they 
had been her own children, She was pos- 
sessed of a very superior understanding, 
and had anuncommon talent for learning 
languages. Besides the Tartar, which she 
spoke fluently, she understood the Kabar- 
dian language (which is very difficult to 
learn) better than any of us, She bore 
her trouble with the greatest patience, 
Nothing like a murmur was heard from her 
lips. Her concern for the success of our 
mission continued to the last. Her love 
to her Saviour, and her zeal. for the ad- 
vancement of his kingdom, seemed to grow 
stronger, as that event approached thot 
was to remove her to his presence. She 
expressed the firmest reliance on his aton- 
ing blood, and died in the assurance o! 
being happy with bim forever. Now, we 
doubt not, she is before the throne of God, 
rejoicing with these “ who hazarded thei 
lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ;” not regretting the hardships that 
she met within his service, but praising 
him that she ‘‘ was counted worthy to sul- 
fer for his name.” 











VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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FRANCE, 


On the 4th of February a communication 
was made by Bonaparte, to the Legislative 
Body, of the letter which he had written to 
the King of England, and of the reply 
which Lord Mulgrave addressed to M. Tal- 
leyrand. In his letter, Bonaparte, who 


addresses the King, ** Monsieur mon frere,” 
states, that his first wish is peace, and that 
he considers it. as no disgrace to make the 
first ste} - IT conjure your Majesty,” he 

says, ** not to deny yourself the happiness 
of giving peace to the world. This mo- 
ment once lost, what end can be assigned 


to a war which all my efforts will not be 
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able to terminate ? Your Majesty has 
-ained more within ten years than the 
whole extent of Europe. Your nation is at 
the highest point of prosperity 5 what can 
it hope from war? To form a coalition on 
the continent? A coalition can only in- 
crease the preponderance and continental 
wyeatness of France. ‘To renew internal 
troubles? The times are no longer the 
same. Todestroy our finauces? Finances 
founded on a flourishing culture can never 
be destroyed. To take from France her 
colonies?. They are only a secondary 
object to France ; and does not your Ma- 
jesty already possess more than you know 
how to preserve? If your Majesty would 
but reflect, you must perceive that the 
war is without an object. Alas! what a 
melancholy prospect to Cause two nations 
to fight for the sake of fighting. The 
world is sufficiently large, and reason suf- 
ficiently powerful to discover the means of 
reconciling every thing, when the wish for 
reconciliation exists on both sides.” . 

Lord Mulgrave, ia replying to this let- 
ter, states, that there is no ohject which 
his Majesty has more at beart than such 
a peace as may not be incompatible with 
permanent security, and the essential in- 
terests of bis states; but that such a peace 
‘s not to be attained but by providing at 
the same time for the future safety and 
tranquillity of Europe; that therefore 
his Majesty cannot reply particularly to 
the overture which has been made him 
until he shall have communicated with the 
continental powers, with whom he is 
confidentially connected, and particularly 
with the Emperor of Russia, who has 
given the strongest proofs of the wisdom 
and elevation of the sentiments with which 
he is animated, and the lively interest 
which he takes in the independence of 
Europe. 

The above communication was followed 
by reflectionson England of so very acri- 
monious a nature, as prove incontestably 
that the overture was made not in the 
spirit of friendship but of enmity: for 
what is there in Lord Mulgrave’s reply 
which could give any just occasion for the 
violence of invective or menace, unless it 
be, that, instead of styling him Emperor, 
leis styled, ‘* the head of the Government 
of France ?”? ‘The whole frame and struc- 
ture of Bonaparte’s letter, indeed, no less 
than the tenor of those reflections which fol- 
lowed its communication to the Legislative 
Sody, are adverse to the idea that his in- 
tentions were pacific. One of his objects, 
no doubt, was, to render himself popular at 
home, and to throw the odium of continu- 
ing the war on Great Britain: and this ef- 
fect may, toa certain degree, be produced 
by it. But the mode. of its transmission, 
the tone of insolence which pervades it, 
‘he departure from established forms in 
addressing it to the King personally, the 
“autious avoidance of every thing specific, 


and the implied threat which one part of 
it contains, plainly prove that reconcilia- 
tion was little thought of by him.  Politi- 
cians who have been used to watch the 
motions of Bonaparte, are disposed to 
think this overture a prelude to some 
great attempt, to which, should it be suc- 
cessful, it will be thought to add a IJustre. 
The rumours of invasion are, partly on this 
ground, renewed, and partly on the ground, 
that more vigorous movements than usual 
have lately been made in the ports of France. 
The Rochfort squadron has made its.es- 
cape, but its destination has not yet been 
ascertained. The Toulon fleet is also re- 
ported, though on less authentic grounds, 
to have put tosea, And the Brest fleet is 
said to be periectly ready to avail itself of 
the very first opportunity of sailing which 
the relaxation of the blockade may afford. 
Doubtiess Bonaparte will not be dis- 
posed to pass the approaching campaign 
in the same inert way in which the last 
was consumed. But whether Jamaica, 
the East Indies, Egypt, or Ireland, or even 
England, be his object, time only can dis- 
cover; and it remains, perhaps, even in his 
own mind, to be determined by circum- 
stances. 

The French Ambassador, Marshal Brune, 
has, at length, quitted Constantinople, a 
sufficient proof that the sentiments of 
Russia continue hostile to France. 

According to the French Budget, the 
total of the expenditure for the year 
amounts to £28,500,000 sterling. The 
ways and means are not yet specified. 

It appears that the idea which has been 
for some time entertained, of erecting a 
kingdom in Italy, for one of the branches 
of the Bonaparte family, is well founded, 
A deputation from the Italian Republic 
hes made a formal tender of the crown of 
Lombardy to His Imperial Highness Prince 
Joseph Bonaparte. A condition is establish- 
ed, that the crown of Lombardy and that 
of France shall never be unitedin the same 
person. This is by way of providing that 
the excessive aggrandisement of France 
may give no cause of jealousy to its neigh- 
bours. Itis stated that more sovereignties 
are intended for the remaining branches 
ef that ¢diustrious family; and from what 
we have seen, the statement is by no 
means improbabie. 


SPAIN, 


Our Government, highly to their honour, 
have issued orders that no neutral vessej 
going with supplies of grain to Spain shall 
be molested, during the present distress of 
that unfortunate country, even though the 


grain should belong to ourenemy. An or- 


der has likewise been issued that all the 
private property belonging to the officers 
and men of the captured Spanish frigates, 
whether in money or goods, shall be re- 
stored to them. 


The result of this year’s enumeration of 
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i1s Gibraltar.. 
the population of Spain is said to be most 
afflicting, since it shews, what we have 
some difficulty in believing, that that coun- 
try has lost, within a twelvemonth, through 
earthquake, pestilence, and famine, one 
million of her people. 

Spain is represented as becoming gra- 
dually warm in the war against us; and her 
crandees, we are told, are making magni- 
ficent sacrifices for its support. The re- 
sources of such a tund, bowever, if the in- 
dustry of Spain does not yield a more cer- 
tain aid, wil! soon be exhausted, 


GIBRALTAR. 


Letters from Gibraltar, dated the 25th 
December, represent the fever as having 
almost disappeared. General Fox was us- 
ing every possible exertion for removing 
those loads of filth and rubbish which had 
accumulated in the streets of the town, 
and from which the disease had undoubt- 
edly acquired much of its malignity ; and 
for completely extirpating the contagion in 
that garrison. 


PORTUGAL, 


Lord Robert Fitzgerald, our minister at 
the court of Lisbon, presented on the 25th 
of January last, a paper to the Secretary of 
State, remonst trating in strong terms against 
the publication i in the Gazette of Lisbon of 
the manifesto of the Prince of Peace to 
which we alluded in our last; as containing 
a gross libel on our Government, which it 
accused of starving prisoners to death and 
forcing them totake up arms against their 
own country. The effect of this remon- 
strance is not yet known. 


HOLLAND. ; 


Some very spirited discussions have taken 
place in the Batavian Legislative Assem- 
bly, on the occasion of a fresh demand 
from the State Directory of a contribution 
which should cover the deficiencies of last 
year. A. M. Vad Hasselt, in particular, 
who spoke at great length, arraigned the 
conduct of the Directory in the strongest 
terms; anc earnestly urged their taking 


Portugal...Holland...Russia. 
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measures, in conjunction with their H; gh 
Ally, which should ease them of their pre ; 
sent insupportable burdens, by reducing 
their expenses, at present unuecessarily 
enormous, within proper limits. Such free- 
dom of speech cannot be very palatable 
either to Bonaparte or his minions, unless 
indeed it be used at his suggestion, in orde: 
to discredit the Directory, and pave the w ay 
for bestowing the Government of that un- 
happy country on some branch of the im. 
pertal family. M. Van Hasselt exposes. 
in very affecting terms, the wretched state 
to which Holland is brought; but then 
he ascribes it not to its proper cause, the 
French government, but to the extraya- 
gance and waste of the Batavian Directory. 


RUSSIA. 


There are strong reasons for believing 
that both this power and Sweden are about 
to join us in a confederacy against the 
French. Yet there appear no movements 
on their parts sufficient to justify the hope 
of a very early and active co-operation. 


EAST INDIES. 


The war against Holkar still raged at the 
date of the lastdispatches. Our troops had 
as usual been successful in almost every 
encounter. The fort of Hingalis Cheer, 
which had been in the possession of Hol- 
kar’s family for fifty years, and was consi- 
dered as one of the strongest forts in his 
dominions, being surrounded by a deep na- 
tural ravine 250 feet wide, and 200 deep, 
was taken by assault on the 2d of July, 
with very little loss on our part. The fort 
of Rampoora had been carried on the 16th 
of the preceding May in the same manner, 
after a smart action in the adjaceut plain. 
Our loss on this occasion was 12 killed and 
55 wounded: only one officer and three 
other Europeans were among the latter. 

By the official account published by the 
Right Hon, the Governor in Council at 
Madras, it appears that 145,840 persons 
have been inoculated with the vaccine, at 
the Precedency and subordinate stations, 


without any casualty. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


Tue discussion of the question respecting 
the War wits Spatn was delayed till 
the llth instant in consequence of the 
creat number of papers which were called 
for by both Houses of Parliament. These 
papers have certainly served to place the 
measure on less que -stionable grounds, and 

have left no wish for information unsatis- 
fied. In that view the postponement of the 


discussion has been attended with consi- 


derable advantage to the public, 


Inthe House of Lords, the justice and 
propriety of the proceedings of Government 
were attacked by Ear! Spencer, Lord Darn- 
ley, Lord King, and Lord Grenville, and de- 
fended by Lord Muigrave, Lord ‘Hawke S- 
hburu, Lord Viscount Sidmouth, the Earl of 


Westmoreland, and the Lord Chancellor. Ou 
a division the numbers were—in favour 
of an address approving of the war 114, 
against it 36. 

In the House of Commons the discussion 
it was begun by Mr. 
going through the papers 


occupied two day. 
Pitt, who, after 
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on the table for the purpose of proving both 
the justice and the policy of the steps 
which had been taken, moved an address 
to his Majesty, thanking him for the com- 
munication of the papers relative to hosti- 
lities with Spain, and expressing the satis- 
faction of the House at observing that he 
had acted throughout the whole negotiation 
with the greatest moderation and forbear- 
ance, and consistently with the honour of 
his crown and the security of his domini- 
ons. Mr. Grey endeavoured to prove that 
all the arguments employed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were unfounded 
and fallacious; and that ministers had been 
cuilty of a gross breach of faith towards 
Spain. On this ground he moved an amend- 
ment to the address, the substance of 
which was, that the House witnessed with 
recret in what had taken place, the mis- 
ehieyous effects of an undecided, equi- 
voeal and contradictory policy; but that 
while they point out the errors of minis- 
ters and their fatal consequences, his Ma- 
jesty may be assured of the support of the 
louse in every measure necessary to as- 
sert the rights and vindicate the honour of 
his crown, objects which can never be suc- 
cessfully pursaed by negligent and unde- 
cided councils, nor attained by the viola- 
tion of engagements on which those with 
whom we treat, have rested their security. 
Mr. Grey’s proposition was supported by 
Lord Temple, Mr. Raine, Mr. Johnstone, 
Dr. Lawrence and Mr. Fox; and opposed 
by Lord Castlereagh, the Advocate General, 
Mr. Banks, My. Hiley Addington, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls and Mr. Pitt, whose reply 
closed the debate. The speeches of the two 
last were peculiarly able and convincing. 
The impression made on our minds ty a 
careful perusal of the papers which were laid 
on the table, and by the discussion which 
took place upon them, was that war with 
Spain could not well be avoided; and that, 
with respect even to the capture of the 
treasure ships previous to a formal decla- 
tation of war, which formed the principal 
ground of censure, it admitted of a fair jus- 
tificationon the ground that there had been 
a conditional declaration of wa¥Y on our 
part. It had been distinctly stated by our 
minister, that unless Spain would commu- 
micate to us her treaty of subsidy with 
France, a communication which, consider- 
ing her professions of amity, it was incum- 
bent on her to make; or if she made any 
attempt to fit out a naval force; we should 
consider her neutrality as at an end, and 
proceed to take those measures of precau- 
tion which might be necessary to guard 
against the effects of her hostility. Spain, 
however, refused to make us acquainted 
With the particulars of her treaty with 
France. be proceeded also to make cun- 
siderable armaments without intimating tu 
us ber purpose, and she admitted of the pas- 
‘age of French seamen and soldiers through 


her dominions with the view of retsforcing 
the French squadron shat up in Ferrol. 
These were causes of war entirely inde- 
pendent of the enormous subsidies paid by 
Spain to Prance, subsidies far more than 
equivalent to any succours which the lat- 
ter had aright to claim by virtue of the 
treaty of St. Iidefuiso; and they served 
only to place ina more striking point of 
view the moderation and forbearance of 
our goveroment. We certainly think, un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, that 
had government acted otherwise than they 
did; had they allowed the Spanish arma- 
ments to go on, and the treasure ships to 
enter Cadiz; had the Spanish ships 
in Ferrol, in consequence of this forbear- 
ance, been ina condition to join the French 
squadron shut up there; had that squadron 
thus strengthened been able to force its 
way into Kochfort, and with the accession 
of the Rochfort squadron, and perhaps 
also of the Brest fleet, to proceed to Ire- 
land; ministers would have had a much 
worse case to lay before Parliament. We 
cannot help thinking at the same time 
that an indecision and a want of explicit- 
ness are visible in the instructions given to 
our envoy atan early period of the war 
with France ; and that the conduct of our 
Charge d’Affairs towards the close of the 
negociations, particularly in admitting that 
there had been a convention of neutrality 
between this country and Spain, when 
there had in fact been no such convention, 
bore the stamp of weakness and indiscre- 
tion. On the whole, however, we are of 
Cpinion that a good case is made out by 
ministers: and a large majority of the 
House was of the same opinion ; for on a 
division the numbers were for the originai 
address 313, Against it 106. 

A petition has been presented to the 
House of Commons against the late return 
for Middlesex, which has been submitted 
to the consideration of a Committee. 

By the accounts laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, it appears that the pro- 
duce of permanent taxes, in the year end- 
ing January 5, 1805, amounted to the sum 
of £29,512,483. 10s 53d. The war taxes 
in the same year produced £11,448,574. 
2s. 14d. Grand total of permanent and war 
taxes for the last vear£40,731,357.12s.74¢ 
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The following are the estimates which 
have been moved for the military service 
of the ensuing year, viz. guards, garrisons, 
&e. 143,920 men, £4,945,920; forces in 
the plantations, 47,000 men, £1,424,92¢ 
India forces, 20,000 men, £471,461: 
neral and staff officers, £285,857 
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recruiting and contigencies, £201,272 ; 
offices, £191,838; in and out pensioners, 
hospital expenses, and royal military asy- 
lum, £345,950. The estimates for the 
ordnance service of Great Britain and Ire- 
land amounted to 4,462,071. The addition 
made to our military force im the last year 
has been 4,046 « cavalry, 895 artillery, 6,465 
infantry, and 4,290 militia. 

In a Committee of Supply the following 
sums were also granted to his Majesty, 

viz. £.1,441,000 for the extraordinaries of 

the navy; £41, 536,000 for building and 
repairing ships; £.975,000 for the trans- 
port service ; £.552,000 for prisoners of 
war; £414,000 for settling differences 
with America; £.135,721 for American 
loyalists: £.91,600 for convicts, law 
charges, and police offices; £.61,600 for 
foreign establishments; £.10,400 for the 
British Museum ; £.12,470 for emigrants; 
and £.21,000 for the stationary of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

A bill for renewing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland has been 
carried through both Houses of Parliament; 
though not without considerable opposition. 

On the 5th instant a motion was made 
in the House of Lords, by Lord Darnley, for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Addi- 
tional Force Act which was passed at the 
close of last session, on the ground of the 
absolute inefficiency of that measure. The 
number of men to be raised by the act 
was 16,000, who were also to be immedi- 
ately raised, but seven months had elaps- 
ed, and not 5,000 had been raised. In 
some counties where 500 were to have 
been raised, the number actually raised 
amounted to fourteen. It was algo, he 
said, an unequal and oppressive tax, being 
calculated to raise money instead of men, 
at the same time that it acted as a hin- 
derance to the recruiting of the regular ar- 
my. Onthese grounds the motion for a 
repeal of the act was supported by Lord 
King, Earls Suffolk and Spencer, the Duke 
of Clarence, and Lord Grenville. The speak- 
ers against the repeal were Earl Camden, 
Earl Westmoreland, Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Hawkesbury, andthe Lord Chancellor; and 
the arguments which they employed were, 
that though the numbers produced by the 
act were not so great as were expected, 
no objection could thence be deduced to 
the principle or utility of the measure in 
question, sufficient time not having been 
viven to ascertain its operation; thatif the 
act were repealed, the impolitic system of 
ballot, and the high bounties to which the 
army ofreserve had given birth, must again 
be resorted to; whereas if it were conti- 
nued, all the effects might be expected 
form it which were at first promised, the 
act being framed not for temporary pur- 
pose merely, but witha view of forminga 
depot for insuring supplies of men to the 
regular army; and that the delay which 


had orcurred in the operation of the ac; 
was attributable not to any inherent prin. 
ciple of inefficiency, but to the difficult, 
of ascertaining the deficiencies in the mi- 
litia and army of reserve, a difficulty how- 
ever which had at length been removed, 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth spoke also against 
the repeal ; for though it could not be sup. 
posed that he approved of the measure as 
the best that could be devised, yet as it 
had been sanctioned by the wisdom of Par- 
liament, he thought it right that its effect 
should be fairly tried, which it had not yet 
been. It will be recollected, that it was 
this very measure which was the occasion 
of that noble lord’s retiring from office, 
During the course of the debate there was 
a more than ordinary share of personal at- 
tack and recrimination on the score of in- 
consistency and dereliction of principle in 
the junctions which have lately been form- 
ed between Mr. Piit and Lord Sidmouth 
on the one hand, and Lord Grenville and 
Mr. fox on the other. The former coali- 
tion it was no difficult matter to vindicate, 
because, whatever difference of opinion 
might have existed as to particular points 
of detail, in the leading features of their 
political systems Mr. Piié and Lerd Sid- 
mouth were perfectly agreed. But it is not 
very easy to conceive that a cordial union 
Should have taken place between Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Fox without some sacti- 
fice of principle on one side or the other. 
Having expressed such an opinion we 
deem it but fair that Lord Grenville’s vindi- 
cation of himself should be heard. Our read- 
ers will judge of its validity. ‘* I am ac- 
cused,” said his lordship, *‘ of having pass- 
ed my life in terms of intimacy with a per- 
son of great weight and high rank, and 
having acted for many years with him 
against an opposition, comprehending per- 
sons of great ability and consideration in 
the country. To this accusation I plead 
guilty—I have lived from early years in 
habits of the warmest friendship with the 
Right Hon. Gentleman alluded to—and | 
do not think there is any thing in the pre- 
sent situation of affairs that is likely, either 
on his part or on mine, to dissoive that 
friendship. As to that part of the accusa- 
tion which refers to my present concur- 
rence with persons from whom I formerly 
differed upon some points, which are now 
no more: 1s there any one so littie ac- 
quainted with human affairs, as to suppose 
it a fair subject of censure, that a man 
Should avail himself of the co-operation ot 
any person from whem he can derive ho- 


houravle support in the uttainment of 


great and desirable public objects? If this 
principle required illustration, to whom 
should I look with more confidence than 
to the example of the man who has been 
alluded to (Mr. Pitt) who acted for many 
years in Opposition to several noble Per- 
sons with whom, on the arrival ef that cri- 
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Ordnance .cc...coccsesscsscscesss 4,846,994 
Miscellaneous ....cceeeseeees we» 1,450,000 
Probably wanted to subsidise 

some of the great continent- 

Al POWETS. ....cecceecessesesesere 33000,000 


sis, the commencement of the last French 
war, he did not hesitate to form a coalition. 
Nay more, has he not sought to establish 
a co-operation in the government of the 
country with that very party, or rather 
that individual, for my present connection 
with whom [ am censured? When the 
country had been brought to the brink of 
ruin, by a weak, incapable, and inefficient 
administration, it was the wish of all good 
men that an administration should be 
formed, comprehending all the talent, abi- 
lity, and influence, which the country fur- 
nished, in order to save the state in the 
great crisis that menaced it, and which, in 
my judgment, is still far from being re- 
moved. Upon this subject there seemed 
to be a perfect concurrence among all in- 
dependent men in Parliament, and it was 
notoriously the expectation and desire of 
nine-tenths of the people. No one more 
cordially embraced the opinion than my 
Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Pitt) and if 
Iam accused of an intimate connection 
with the Honourable Person alluded to 
(Mr. Fox) what is to be thought of my 
Right Honourable Friend, who did alLin 
his power to introduce the same person 
into his Majesty’s cabinet? Is it disho- 
nourable in me to act with this Honour- 
able Person on points in which we com- 
pletely agree, while it is deemed ho- 
nourable in my Right Honourable Friend 
to have gone into his Majesty’s closet to 
advise his sovereign to appoint the same 
person to one of the highest offices in the 
state?” —He added that he had refused to 
connect himself with any arrangement 
which would sanction those principles of ex- 
clusion, which afforded an opportunity for 
the operation of private pique, and thwatt- 
ed at the same time the wishes of Partia- 
ment and of the country, for a broad and 
efficient administration. 

_ Lord Darni-y’s motion was lost by ama- 
jority of 113 to 45, 

In the House of Commons on the 15th 
inst. Mr. Wilberforce obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade at a time to be limited. The bill 
was read a first time on the 19th, and or- 
dered to be read a second time on the 
28th inst. This measure has as yet given 
nse to no discussion. The West Indian 
planters and merchants threaten however 
to give it the most vigorous opposition in 
every stage of its future progress, and pe- 
“tions are preparing with great industry 
azainst it. We very cordially wish that this 
opposition may prove utterly unavailing, and 
that the time may at length come which 
Will put a period to this scourge of Africa, 
this opprobrium of the civilized world. 

_ On the 18th inst. Mr. Pitt opened the 

budget. We shall give a short abstract of 

its Contents. 
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44,559,521 
For Ireland ..........+sse0008 5,393,506 








£.39,166,015 

A million would also be wanted to li- 

quidate a debt to the India Company ; 

£.2,800,000 to make good the deficiencies 

last year; and £.414,000 to pay American 

claims, making with some other articles a 
suin total of £.43,690,000. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


Malt and Personal Estate Du- 

RODE . .ccvccdsescccscdsouneasstas Gey 0,000 
Wee BS. si cccvecens cattbsnstocceve 8,300,000 
Property Tax . ..cccccscsseree 6,300,000 
New Property Tax of 13 per 

IEE -pcdde cone civescmecscesersss' £390,000 
Surplus of Consolidated Fund 4,000,000 
Do. of Ways and Means, 1804 1,192,115 





LAUEORG cv cesgnene ces. eseccenssoseces 300,000 
Loan ,....+++: pasecen uhveberenesne »- 20,000,000 
L£.43,992,115 


The terms on which the loan had been ne- 
gotiated were for every £.100 advanced 
£.150, 3 per cent. consols, and £.22, 3 per 
cent. reduced, being £.10 per cent. less 
than last year. The annual charge in- 
curred by this loan, together with the pro- 
vision for the Loyalty loan, would be 
£.1,537,000. The means proposed for 
defraying this were, an -ddition of one 
penny on each letter sent oy the general 
post, and of one penny on two-penny post 
letters sent beyond the delivery of the ge- 
neral post, estimated at £.230,000; an 
addition of five shillings per bushel on salt 
consumed at home, and of sixpence per 
bushel on salt exported, estimated at 
£.566,000; an addition of one-fifth to the 
tax on pleasure horses, and of seven shil- 
lings and sixpence on those used in hus- 
bandry, taking the two at £.430,000; and 
an addition to the tax on legacies estimat- 
ed at £330,000. Total £1,556,000. 

On the ZIst inst. Mr. Windham brought 
forward a motion for going into a commit- 
tee on the state of the national defence, on 
the ground that it had been neglected, 
The motion was opposed by Mr. Canning, 
and rejected by the House, 96 voting for it, 
and 242 against it. This debate deserves 
notice chiefly on account of many momen- 
tous suggestions that fellfrom Mr. Wind- 
ham in the course of a speech which with- 
out fatiguing the House lasted about four 
hours. The volunteer system was assailed 
by him with all his former arguments, but 
these it will be unnecessary torepeat, It 
appeared however that there had been a 
great reduction of that species of force in 
consequence of the ballot having been 
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withdrawn. The system of ballot by which 
our militia had hitherto been tormed he 
reprobated as in the highest degree perni- 
cious, Its effect, during the American war, 
had been to raise bounties from one gui- 
neatoten, and more recently even to fifty 
and seventy. And with all this enormous 
encouragement, so calculated was the prin- 
ciple of ballot to exhaust itself, that 
a measure (the Army of Reserve Bill) 
framed to produce 50,000 men could not 
be made to produce more than 37,000, 
The Additional Force Act had _ been 
almost wholly unproductive, 2,500 men 
being the whole number hitherto raised by 
it. In nine months an increase had been 
made of 11,000 in foreign corps; but the 
losses in that fime at home and abroad 
had been 16,000. In short there were at 
this moment (inelnding foreign troops 
amounting to 30,000) oniy 47,000 regu. 
lar soldiers for internal defence and for con- 
tinetital operations. The frst remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Windham was to make it 
an object for men to enter into the army: 
in that case men would be as easily pro- 
cured for the army as tor a cotton manu- 
jactory. ‘There was po want of men for 
the most unwholesome trades: why should 
there be for the army? Let government 
make the profession desirable, and they 
will have men enough. He would recom- a Ee 
mend to clear away in the first place all LOSS OF THE EARL OF ABERGAVENNY EAST 
parish recruiting, and all competition, and INDIAMAN, 
one step would be gained; not that he On the Ist instant she sailed from Ports- 
meant to put an enizre period either to the mouth, with some other ships, under convoy 
militia, or to the ballot; in a limited de- of bis Majestyv’s ship Weymouth. In going 
gree both might be profitably retained, through the Needles, that ship separated 
He would next clear away that profusion from the convoy, on which it was deemed 
of military honours which had been difflus- expedient to run into Portland Roads to 
ed over the country, and which ked de- wait her arrival, particularly as the wind 
tracted from the respect. bility of the mi- had become rather unfavourable, 
litary profession. He would recommend At half past three P. M. on the 5th inst. 
aiso recruiting for a limited time instead of the Earl of A. bore up for Portland Roads, 
for life, and partot the bounty might bekept whenon a sudden the wind slackened, and 
tli the time of a man’s discharge. Suval- the tide setting in fast drove her rapidly to- 
tern ofiicers should be made comfortable. wards the Shambles. The nearer she ap- 
The horrid system of drafting should be proached, the less she was under manage- 
renounced. The natives of the colonies ment; and being at last ungovernable, she 
should be employed to protect them with was driven on the Rocks, off the Bill of Port- 
avery smal! mixture of Europeans, which land, about two miles from the shore, where 
vould obviate the terrors of a West Indian she remained for some time beating. At 
service. The degiading punishment of 4P. M.the shocks became less violent, and 
whipping should be abolished in the ease soon after she cleared the rocks, The 
of trivial offences. Recruiting for alimit- sails were immediately set, with an inten- 
ed time, he reimmaiked, would prevent de- tion to run for the first port, as the ship 
sertion: and if jimited service was un- made much water; but the leak increased 
friendly to discipline, what would be said so fast, that the ship would not obey the 
of our militia ? helm. Signals of distress were now fired: 
Mr. Cenning argued that the main ob- the danger did not, bowever, appear to 
ject of the additional force act was to form those on board sufficient to render it ne- 
a source of permanent supply for the ar- cessary for the boats to be hoisted out. 
ny, an object which not having been tried At}5 P. M. the leak increased fast. All 
could not be said to have failed. Its fail- endeavours to keep the water under were 
ing immediately to produce the effect found in vain, and night setting in rendered 
which was expected was to be ascribed, the situation of ail on board melancholy '0 
partly to the exhausted state of the coun- the extreme: the more so, as it was then 
{iv in consequence of the army of reserve ascertained that the ship had received con- 


to a report which had been industriously 
circulated of the probability of its repeal, 
and which damped exertion in carrying it 
into effect. The penalties under the army 
of reserve act not having been exacted, 
parishes might flatter themselves to escape 
on this occasion also, and thus become in- 
dolent. Under these circumstances it was 
plain that the measure had not hada fair and 
impartial trial. ‘The measure had certainly 
this advantage, that it did away high boun- 
ties, and also the evil of competition. Mr, 
Canning expressed his approbation of the 
idea of colonial corps, and even of black 
troops ; but thought the introduction of a 
limited time and place of service into the 
regular army wou!d be attended with many 
difficulties. He then stated the whole 
force of this country. On the first of Jan. 
1805, the whole of our disposeable force 
was 154,000, of our limited 21,000—so that 
we bad 12,000 more disposeable troops than 
in the preceding January. Upwards: of 
306,000 volunteers had withstood all the 
temptations of example, exhortation, and 
opposition, and of that number of effective 
men 160,000 were reported fit for service. 
Besides which we had a militia of 70,000 
nen, 
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zed ,upplementary militia acts, and partiy siderable damage in her bottom, immed! 
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ately under the pumps. 


at the fore hatchway. At eight o’clock 
their situation became still more dreadful, 
for then it was found impossible to save the 
ship, which was sinking fast. Signal guns 
were again discharged incessantly. The 
purser, with the third officer, and ‘six sea- 
men, were sent on shore, in one of the 
hoats, to give notice of the distressed 
state of the ship andcrew, At this time 
a pilot boat came off, and five of the pas- 
sengers, embarked for the shore, notwith- 
standing a dreadful sea, which threatened 
them with almost instant destruction. 

The general attention was diverted fora 
few moments in observing the boats leave 
the ship; butthe crew were soon reminded 
of their fate, by aheavy swell, which baf- 
fied almost every attempt to keep the ship 
above water. The dreadful crisis was now 
approaching; every one seemed assured 
of his fate, and notwithstanding the unre- 
mitting attention of the officers, confusion 
now commenced on board: some gave 
themselves up to despair, whilst others en- 
deavoured tu collect themselves, and em- 
ployed the few minutes they had left in the 
best of purposes—that of imploring the 
mercy of their Creator, At10P. M. se- 
vera! sailors entreated to be allowed more 
liquor, which being refused, they attacked 
the spirit-room, but were repulsed by the 
officers, who continued to conduct them- 
selves with the utmost fortitude till the last. 
One of the officers, who was stationed at 
the door of the spirit-room, with a brace of 
pistols, at which post he remained even 
while the ship was sinking, was much im- 
portuned by a sailor, while the water pour- 
ed in on allsides, to grant him some liquor. 
“It would be ell one with them,” he said 
‘‘an hour hence.” The officer, however, 
true to his trust, repulsed the man, and bid 
him go to his duty, observing thatif it was 
God’s willthey should perish, ‘* they should 
die like men.” 

At half past ten the water had got above 
the orlop deck. Al! on board were now 
anxiously looking out for boats from the 
shore, many wishing they had taken re- 
juge in those that had already Ic/t the ship, 
as their destruction appeared inevitable. 
Unfortunately, in the distress of the mo- 
ment, the ship’s boats, in which every soul 
©n board might have been saved, were not 
hoisted out. At eleven o'clock, a fatal 
swell gave the ship a sudden shock, and she 
sunk almost instantaneously, in twelve fa- 
thom water, two miles from Weymouth 
Beach. Many clung to loose spars, and 
floated about the wreck, but the majority 
took refuge in the shrouds, The severe 
shock of the ship going down, made several 
let go their hold, whilst others, by the ve- 
locity of the ship’s descent, had not power 
to climb fast enough to escape the water. 

When the ship touched the ground, 
adout 130 persons were in the tops apd rg- 
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All hands took 
their turn at the pumps, alterpately baling 
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ging: their situation was beyond descrip- 
tion wretched: the yards only were above 
water, and the sea was breaking over them 
at the dead hour of a frosty night. Ina 
short time their spirits were revived, by the 
sound of several boats at a small distance ; 
but not one of them came to their aysist- 
ance. By twelve o'clock their numbers 
had much decreased: the swell bad swept 
some off whilst others were unable from 
the cold any longer to retain their hold, 

About tliis time a sloop which bad heard 
the signal guns came to an anchor close 
by the ship. The weather was now so mo- 
derate, that the sloop’s boat was abie to pro- 
cved to the wreck, and to take off every 
person who remained. The boat returned 
three times, Nothing could be move cor- 
rect than the conduct of the crew on this 
occasion: they coolly got into the boat, one 
by one as they were named by their 
officers, 

When it was supposed that every one 
was brought off, and the boat was about to 
depart for the last time, a person was ob- 
served in one of the tops: he was hailed, 
but was so exhausted with the cold that 
he could not answer. Mr. Gilpin, the 
fourth officer, retarn:d and brought him 
down on his back to the boat. Every pos- 
sible care was taken of him, but of no ef- 
fect; he died about twelve hou: after he 
was landed. The sloop having now, as was 
supposed, taken on board ali the survivors 
of the ship, sailed for Weymouth. She had 
not, however, proceeded far, before it was 
perceived that Mr. Baggot, the chief offi- 
cer, was close astern. The sloop immedi- 
ately lay to for him; but at that momeut 
Mr. Baggot perceiving Mrs. Blair, a fellow - 
passenger, floating at some distance from 
him, instead of providing for his own 
safety, went toher rescue. He succeeded 
in coming up with her, and sustained hei 
above water, while be swam towaids the 
sloop; but just as he was on the point of 
reaching it a swell came on, and his 
strength betng exhausted, he sunk and ne- 
ver rose again. The unfortunate Mrs. 
Blair sunk after him. The wind being fa- 
vourable the sloop soon reached the port. 

On musteiing those who had landed, it 
appeared that only 159 persons had reach- 
ed the shore out of 402 who had einbark- 
ed *! 

Csptain Wordsworth, who commanded 
her was a man of mild manners and pleas- 
ing conduct. As soon asthe ship was go- 
ing down, Mr. Baggot, the chief officer, 





* It was at tirst feared that nothing 
would be saved from the wreck; butif the 
weather continues moderate, hopes are en- 
tertained even of raising the The 
cargo of the ship was estimated att 200,000, 
besides which she had on board dollars te 


ship. 


the amount of 275,000 ounces, and Js su; 
posed to have been one of the mehest ships 


tuat ever sailed for India. 
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went and told the captain, ** that all exer- 
tiens were vain; the ship was rapidly sink- 
ing.” Captain W. who no doubt expected 
it, stedfastly looked him in the face, and, 
with every appearance of a heart-broken 
inan, faintly answered: ” Let her go! 
God’s will be dane.”’—These were the last 
words he uttered: in a few moments the 
ship sunk: many who were climbing 
the shrouds endeavoured to save him, but 
without success: he sunk with his ship, 
and was seen no more. 
The whole of the preceding account is 
highly affecting, but there is one part of 
it which is peculiarly melancholy: we mean 
thatin which some of the sailors are stated 
to have attempted to force their way into 
the spirit room, in order to procure a sup- 
ply of intoxicating hquors. Almost at the 
very moment when the ship was sinking, 
one of them is represented as importuning 
his officer for spirits, on the ground that 
‘* it would be allone with them an hour 
hence.’ We believe that this practice of 
endeavouring to break into the spirit room 
of a ship, when danger becomesimminent, 
and the souls on board are on the point of 
launching into eternity, is by no means 
uncommon. We remember, for instance, 
that the same thing happened when the 
Guardian was lost ; and that Captain Riou, 
the commander, was wounded in the arm, 
in a contest very similar to that which oc- 
curred on board the Abergavenny. We 
are unwilling to dwell on so painful a topic, 
but we cannot help deducing from it a ge- 
neral remark, which we deem of the ut- 
most importance. The frequent recur- 
rence of such a circumstance, points out 
the utter want of true Christian faith which 
prevails among many of the lower orders of 
men in this country. We call ourselves 
Christians ; we assume that as a nation, we 
are in this respect highly distinguished; 
and we profess to dread the introduction of 
French atheism: but we should do well to 
enquire whether, in our army and navy, as 
weil as in our Manufacturing towns and 
populous cities which furnish the supply 
of sailors and of soldiers, practical infidelity 
does not prevail in a far greater degree than 
it is convenient to every one to admit. 
This is a crying evil, and our clergy in 
particular are loudly called upon to lay the 
axe to its root. The want of a more reli- 
gious education of the poor, the too com- 
mon neglect of the great duty of cate- 
chising, the indisposition of English mi- 
nisters to visit the poor from ‘heme to 
house as is periodically done in Scotland, 
are undoubtedly among the causes which 
contribute to the general prevalence of a 
merely nominal Christianity. Faith also, 
we mean that faith whic. is a lively active 
principle, ought to be more insisted on: 
and in those places where this is not done ; 
in other words, where the Gospel is not 
zealously preached, our clergy must not be 
curprised if their * lack of service” should 






be supplied, so far at least as the poor are 
concerned, by the irregular zeal of move 
active, though much more unlearned teach. 
ers. How plain is it that, in the ease of 
the seamen, which we are contemplating, 

that faith was utterly wanting, ‘* which js 
the substance of things hoped, and the 
evidence of things not seen.”’ How evident js 
it also that such a faith would have had the 
practical effect of preventing this outrage ? 
We add with regret, that the language 
even of the officers, as reported in the pre. 
ceding narrative, does not sound in our 
ears as Christian. ‘ To die like men” 
is better undoubtedly than to die like 
brutes ; butit is best of all todie as becomes 
sinners, who, though conscious of their 
sinfulness, know that they are redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ,” aud derive 
from that consideration the blessed and 
enlivening hope of everlasting life. 
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The Jamaica homeward bound fleet was 
dispersed by a storm, but must of them 
have arrived in port. 

The French squadron, consisting of four 
sail of the line, one athree decker, and 
three frigates, has been able to steal eut of 
Rochefort without the observation of cur 
fleet. What course it has steered is at 
present unknown. The Foulon fleet is re- 
ported also to have made its escape, but 
this report is nut fully confirmed. Both 
squadrons are said to have a great many 
troops on board. 

Several rich Spanish prizes have been 
made by our cruizers in the course of this 
month, and our blockading ships have suc- 
ceeded in capturing a few of the French 
gun-boats. Several of their privateers 
have also fallen into our hands, both in tle 
West Indies and in Europe. Some of our 
merchant ships have on the other hand 
been captured by the enemy. 


‘DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Charles Manners Sutton, late Bishop 
of Norwich, has been elected Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in conformity with his Ma- 
jesty’s Conge d’elire and recommendation, 
in the room of Dr. Moore, deceased. 

A proclamation has appeared in the Ga- - 
zette, cautioning the inhabitants of the 
coast against any intercourse with vessels 
from the Mediterranean, and ordering the 
utmost vigilance to be used in cases of qua- 
rantine; adding that there is no good 
ground for believing that the comparative 
coldness of this climate will afford any ob- 
stacle to the introduction and progress of 
contagion in this kingdom. A Board of 
Health it is said is to be established. 

Some alarm has been excited by the ap- 
pearance of infectious fever among the ca- 
dets at Woolwich; but there is reason to 
hope that it is nothing more than the com- 
mon typhus, to which one or two individe- 
also have failen victims. 

A foreigu expedition is said to have bees 
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preparing for some time on a large scale, 
and to be now nearly complete. Its 
destination does not appear to be at all 


knowh. 


The loan which has just been negotiated 


has proved profitable to the contractors. 
The premium on it has fluctuated from three 


and a half to five and a quarter per cent. 
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OBITUARY. 


EE 


ACCOUNT OF THE REV. DR. MACLAINE. 


Tue following account of the Rev. ARcHI- 
znaLp MacLaine, D. D. whose death we 
announced in a former number, is taken 
from a funeral sermon preached on the 2d 
of Dec. last, by the Rev. Joun Garpt- 
ner, D. D. and which has since been pub- 
lished by Hatchard. 

Dr. Maclaine was a native of Monaghan, 
and son toa worthy dissenting minister, 
who dying while he was young, some rela- 
tions sent him for education tu the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Thence he repaired in 
1746 to the Hague, to be an assistant to 
his uncle, Mr. Milling, minister of the 
English Church in that place, whom he 
succeeded in his office. He married the 
daughter of M. Chais, adistinguished mi- 
nister of the French Church, by whom he 
bad four children; three of whom, two 
sons and a daughter, are now living. 

The memory of this divine is well enti- 
tied to the attention of Christians, since, 
of a very long life, he devoted near halfa 
century tothe discharge of the functions 
of the Christian Ministry, and was always 
regarded as an ornament and a blessing to 
that part of Christ's flock over which he 
presided. During that long period, viz. 
trom 1746 to 1796, he persevered steadily 
in the same uniform course, free from am- 
bitious views, contented with his lot, re- 
vered and beloved by all around him. But 
when the French Revolution had carried 
its ravages into Holland, he found himself 
compelled to abandon a situation which 
was peculiarly congenial to his habits and 
pursuits, and to dissolve those ties, strength- 
ened by the length of their duration, which 
bound him to the circle of his friends, but 
especially to his flock, who viewed him not 
only as their teacher, but as their guardian 
and their father. 

In this country, where he found a cor- 
dial and hospitable reception, he had no 
opportunity of fulfilling those ministerial 
duties in which he took so much delight. 
He was anxious, however, te employ the 
knowledge which he had derived from ex- 
perience, in admonishing the inhabitants 
of this kingdom of their danger and their 
duty, and with this view he wrote, in 1797, 
atract, entitled. ‘* The solemn Voice of 
Public Events considered,’ which was 
printed by Hazard. 

But it was not by his writings alone that 


he endeavoured to benefit his fellow-crea- 
tures, but also by his example. He was 
distinguished by the faithful discharge of 
his duties both to God and man. Asa pa- 
rent, a master, a neighbour, and a friend, 
he stood eminently high. And the cheer- 
fulness and assiduity with which he fre- 
quented the courts of the Lord’s House, and 
the fervour and solemnity with which he 
joined in our offices of devotion, as well as 
the humility with which he, who was so 
well qualified, and had been so long ac- 
customed, to instruct, took his place on 
the bench of instruction, were the sub- 
jects of general observation. 

** Brought up in the Presbyterean form of 
ecclesiastical government, if he continued 
to give it a preference, it was such as was 
exempt from the slightest tincture of bi- 
gotry—he was far from considering his own 
communion as infallible in order to issue a 
sentence of condemnation on all otiers, 
leaving them to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God—this his enlightened mind and li- 
beral heart equally forbad—he sincerely 
deprecated all such illusory attempts as 
tending to commute a superficial attach- 
ment toa form of godiiness for the inhe- 
rent substantial power thereof, and as cal- 
culated toirritate and strengthen the cause 
of discord rather than to conciliate and 
promote that of union or peace. He was 
a sincere friend to our episcopal Church, 
admired its services, espoused its most es- 
sential doctrines, joined in tts communion 
and associated with some of its highest and 
brightest ornaments.” 

Dr. Maclaine was conspicuous for his 
zeal in the various branches of his duty. 
He was deeply convinced of the truths of 
our holy religion, and he knew how to de- 
fend them from the open or the insidious 
attacks of their enemies*. He laboured 
incessantly tv dispel the mists of prejudice 
and error, to strengthen the upright, to 








* His Letter to Soame Jenyns exposes 
with perspicuity and vigour, and yet with 
moderation, the vague assert’ons and loose 
reasonings of that paradoxical, thoueh, in 
some respects, valuable writer. His 7 rans- 
lation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History 
is executed with taste and jodgment, at d 
the notes which he has added are peculiar- 
ly valuable. His lest publication, a Vo- 
lume of Sermons, was also well received 
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comfort the feeble minded, and to bring 
sinners to repentance; and in order there- 
to, not handling the Word of God deceitfully, 
or lukewarmly, but dy manifestation of the 
truth commending himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. He was un- 
wearied in every office of benevolence, 
pouring alms into the lap of the indigent, 
oil into the wounds of the sick, consolation 
into the bosoms of the afflicted. 

His scientific attainments were very 
considerable. His talents and disposition 
rendered bis society at once improving and 
engaging. Courteous, affable, and com- 
municative, no one ever quitted his socie- 
ty without a desire to profit by it again. 
We will not, however, dwell on these pe- 
rishable parts of his character, we wish to 
exhibit him, in the words of Dr. Gardiner, 
as the venerable pastor, the faithful and 
humble Christian, going out of the world 
as a penitent reconciled to his God, and 
thus having hope in his death. Penetrated 
with a sense of his imperfections, confess- 
ing himself unworthy to appear before a 
tribunal of justice, if he approached with 
confidence a throne of mercy, it was in 
leaning on that cross which is the sole 
strength of our salvation. If he presented 
to his Sovereign Master the sacrifice of a 
hroken and contriée spirit, it was in a relie 
ance on the promises of Eternal Truth that 
it would be accepted, knowing that He 
who breaketh not a bruised reed would hear 
his prayer and would help him. Conduct- 
ed by hope, he waited for his deliverance 
jn tranguillity and a profound resignation 
to the order of providence—and if languor 
or pain of body ever extorted from him any 
ardent desires, they were that he might de. 
part and be with Christ. 

In proportion as infallible sympfoms an- 
nounced the approach of his dissolution, 
his soul possessing the peace of God was 
fortified against the terrors of death; and 
he more and more felt the efficacy of that 
faith which he had so earnestly inculcated 
on others. When satisfied that the awful 
summons was issued, s¢f thine house in or- 
der for thou shalt die; he received it in 
saying, ‘* You remember Socrates, the wis- 
est end best of heathens, in this state could 
only express a hope mingled with anxiety 
and doubt; but, blessed be God, though a 
grievous sinner, in retiring ad that bed from 
which I shall rise no more, J know whom I 
have believed: death cannot separate me 
from the love of Christ: in him to div is 
gain.” Nothing but the most solid and in- 
timate conviction could produce the en 
zy and warmth with which these non 
were spoken. Oa his last bed also he af- 
forded a noble example of the Christian’s 
triumph. The divine goodness was emi- 
sently displayed tow ards bim in an exemp- 
tion from acute pains, and in the preser- 
vat.on of his intellectual powers. Of these 
blessings he entertained the most ively 
and grateful semse; and be profited be 


them chiefly to be engaged in heaye,) 
meditations on the nature of the ay ful 
change which he was about to undergy 
the kind of society which he was to joi) 
the manifestations that would be made 1, 
him of the works and ways of “9:0 gem 
in nature and grace, the scenes of ¢ 

and felic ity which would open to his a ete 
nished view. To the discourses Of othe; 
ov these subjects he would listen with ap). 
mation and delight when read to him, ay4 
he would dilate on them himself with ape. 
culiar earnestness and solemnity of may. 
ner. But though he thus rejoiced, on de. 
scrying the promised land which he was x, 
soon to possess, he could not look back ty 
the wilderness through which he had pass. 
ed with indifference or unconcern for the 
welfare of his brother pilgrims. He be. 
wailed most pathetically the effects of 
those sins which had so evidently brought 
down the divine judgments on the earth; 
he shuddered at the ignominious bondage 
and persecution under which so great a 
portion of his fellow-creatures now groan. 
ed; he regretted bitterly the disorders, the 
feuds, andinsurrections, «hich had disgra- 
ced his native country. Far from envying 
those who were to sojourn in this world ate 
after him, he considered it as an additions 
subject of gratitude to God that he shou! ‘ 
take bim to himself in times like the presen: 
—times, which, on a general view, of things 
he frequently and emphatically pronounced 
to be awful and tremendous. 

Hence a general reformation of man- 
ners, and the deliverance of his country 
from the dangers which she had too justly 
incurred, formed a part of his prayers ; and 
most fervently also did be implore the 
blessings of Heaven on his relations and 
friends. Ejaculations of this kind, and of 
thankfulness for the attentions he received 
in his helpless state, were constantly issuing 
from his lips—but it was.to the divine good- 
ness that his heart overflowed with 4 
gratitude which was unspeakable, and 
which tears could alone express. Christ 
Jesus, salvation and eternal life, were ever 
in his thoughts—the glory of a future wor! 
was constantly in his view. 

The doctrine of the sleep of the soul till 
the general resurrection he had maturely 
and thoroughly investigated, and the re- 
sult of his studies obliged him to declare 't 
not less uncomfortable, than unphilosophi- 
cal and unscriptural: and now one of bi: 
sweetest reflections was that his under- 
standing in the vigour of health obliged him 
to adopt this decision. He derived a hizh 
pleasure from a conviction that instautly 
on leaving the body the rightedus would 
enter on a state of happiness perfect in its 
kind, though notin that degree which he 
will wy St nce atthe final sei gr a0 
of all thing In dwelling on these toprcs, 

especially in | ment: oning his early and ha- 
bitual attachment to piety, he would some- 
times fear that the warmth of his fec'ings 
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piacencys and be would check himself by 
eyejauming, “ God forbid that I should 
boast: is this a time of boasting for sinful 
dust and ashes ina situation like mine, my 
bodily frame dissolving, my mnemory gone, 
the light of reason expiring ? No, itis aJoy 
mingled with the profoundest humility and 
give, it is in a sense of my owo unworthi- 
ness and the all-sufficient efficacy of 
Christ’s sacrifice that I cherish the hope of 
laying bold of eternal life, that crown In- 
corruptible which God reserves for those 
who love him:” and he could give no 
stronger proof of the persevering firmness 
and vivacity of his own faith than by gently 
reproving his mournful attendants for the 
Jeficiency of theirs in these the last words 
which he uttered, ** Weep not for me, O 
ve of little faith.” 

* it was in these happy sentiments and 
dispositions that when the dust returned to 
the earth, his spirit returned to the God 
who gave it. It is thus that the respecta- 
ble minister of Christ, after having spent so 
tong a life in instructing and consoling 
mankind by bis example, his writings, his 
precepts and exhortations, edifies them in 
his last moments by possessing the hope 
of the righteous, by displaying the happy 
experience which he had of the influence 
of faith. Blessed, for ever blessed be the 
author and finisher of a faith which proe 
duces such glorious effects! What consolati- 
ons does it pot afford to sinful and imper- 
fect beings like us whose life at most is but 
aspan, and who know not how soon it may 
terminate? This faith is the only lamp 
which can enlighten our steps in the path 
of felicity and glory. Shall we not then 
walk by its help in this path? In reflect- 
ing that our latter end is constantly ad- 
rancing, shall we not think on rendering it 
happy like that of the righteous ? Shall we 
not cultivate these sentiments and disposi- 
tions which were so fertile in consolations 
to one who, we hope and trust, is pow in 
possession of a far more substantial re- 
ward? For this purpose let us never for- 
cet that meditations on a future state, to be 
invigorating and consoling on a death bed, 
must not be then introduced for the first 
time—they must have been. habitually 
cherished in health and the vigour of life. 
It was this circumstance alone which ren- 
dered our deceased brother's situation .so 
tranquil—it was, as he often said, a steady 
aid familiar acquaintance with death i 
his brightest and happiest days, which now 
0 a bed of languor and pain deprived this 
enemy of his sting. We cannot indulge a 
hope, like the righteous, of obtaining here- 
a'ter a glorious reward, unless our last end 
resembles his; and to die like him we 
inust endeavour to live as he does. Let 
this then be in future our earnest resolu- 
tion; and may that God who delights to 
see his creatures thus commit their souls 
into his hands, confirm us in this resolution, 
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sad betrayed him into too much self com- 


assist us in the execution of it, and crown 
it by his grace with the desired success ! 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


On the 16th of January, about four in 
the morning, at his palace at Lambeth, 
after much severe illness, in his 74th year, 
died His Grace Joun Moore, D. D. 
Loid Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
and Metropolitan of ali England. This 
amiable Pr-late was a native of Glouces- 
ter. His father’s ciircumstances were inade- 
quate to aflord bim a liberal education, He 
was, there/ore, brought up at the free- 
school of that city, and, on account of his 
becoming couduct and promising talents, 
some friends procuied him a situation in 
Pembroke Colleze, Oxford, whence he af- 
terwards removed to Christ Church in 
that university. He there applicd himself 
with such assiduity and effect to his stu- 
dies, particularly the mathematics, that he 
was recommended as a proper person to 
fill the office of private tutor to the Mar- 
quis of Biandford. On his first entering 
the Duke of Marlborough’s family, he re- 
ceived from the haughtiness of the Duchess 
some mortifying treatment. Her Grace, 
however, did not continue to keep him at 
the same degrading distance, but, on the 
death of her lord, she offered Mr. Moore 
her hand, which he, from ‘conscientious 
motives, declined. The young Duke was 
so sensible of the disinterestedness of his 
conduct that he settled an annuity of 
#£.4U0 a year on him, and speedily ob- 
tained for him valuable church preferment. 
In 1766 he was made Prebendary of Dur- 
ham; in 1771 Dean of Canterbury, and 
in 1775 Bishop of Bangor. In 1783, on 
the death of Dr. Cornwallis, the archie- 
piscopal see of Centerbury, after having 
been declined by Bishops Hurd and Lowth, 
was given to Dr. Moore, who, it is said, 
had the unconcerted recommendation of 
both these venerable prelates. Whilst oc- 
cupying the first station in the church, his 
Grace uniformly conducted himself with 
an exemplary moderation, neither taking 
a part in political disputes, not resorting to 
any of those intemperate measures, with 
respect to religious differences, which, 
while they would have raised him more 
highly in the estimat:on of bigots, would 
have fatally compromised the peace and 
unity of the church. His Grace married 
a sister of the present Lord Auckland, by 
whom he has four surviving sons, the 
youngest born since his advancement to 
the archbishopric, and the only child, it is 
said, ever born to an archbishop of Canter. 
bury. Two of his Grace’s daughters died 
of consumption within the last 

years, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EE ee 


Iv our last we acknowledged the receipt of the letter of CLericus ANGLICANUs. 4, 
he has not chosen to afford us the satisfaction we requested, we shall proceed to 
notice a few particulars in the letter which he addressed tous. He wishes to know 
whether we approve of all the sentiments expressed by a Clergyman in our Number, 
‘for Dec. p. 722. We beg to repeat a remark which has frequently fallen from US, Viz, 
that we do not cousider ourselves to be responsible for every expression contained j, 
the communications which we insert; and ¢ ertainly we think with him, that an objec. 
tion may be fairly made to some modes of expression employed in the paper to which 
he alludes. We approve, however, of the general sperit of that paper: and this is more 
than we can say, with truth, respecting the letter of CLERICUS ANGLICANUS, the ge. 
neral spirit of which we greatly disapprove: for besides that the reasoning which 
it contains is extremely loose, and the terms indefinite, there appears in it, as we cop. 
ceive, a temper of mind very far removed from the meekness and humility of Christian 
wisdom, and very pearly allied to the spirit of pride and self-righteousness. He as. 
sumes that we are led by the fear of man to avoid asserting the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism. Does he then know our hearts? Is he sure that we believe those doctrines? 
May it not at least be possible, that we really conceive the question between the Cal. 
vinists and Arminians to be that which we have uniformly represented it to be, a 
question far surpassing the human powers, not unequivocally decided by owt Church, 
and left still more andetermined in Scripture? His observation, that the publica. 
tions of Bishops are frequently selected, and “ EVERY opportunity taken to Inad 
fhem with commendation,’ is false in point of fact. Two reviews of the works of 
Bishops occur to us at this moment, on which we perhaps too strongly animad- 
verted, and another, on which the commendation we bestowed was perbaps more 
than sufficientiy qualified. We forbear to quote the terms which he applies 
certainly to these prelates, and if we rightly interpret his ambiguous words, 
to all our other bishops. Does he recollect, if he has not assumed a Palos 
appellation, that he has solemnly engaged to pay submission to those bishops ? 
And is he not bound, as a Christian at least, to treat, them with candour and re- 
spect? ‘* The Gospel,” says this writer, “ is an offensive thing.” But has he never 
reflected on the passage, ‘‘ Woe to him by whom the offence cometh?” Instead of 
labouring to lessen, he wouid have us to increase the offence, at least his language 
would imply it; and certainly his example confirms this interpretation, for he 
has contrived to make religion wear a most ungracious and repulsive air. We ear- 
nestly recommend it to our Correspondent to busy himself less with the niceties of 
controversy and the religious character of his superiors, and to look more anxiously 
into his own heart, where if this‘etter be a fair specimen of his ordinary temper, he 
will find much useful employment. In the mean time, unmoved by any thing 
which has fallen from him, we shail make it our study to cultivate more and more, in 
the conduct of our Work, that candour and moderation of which he speaks with so 
much contempt. 


A. B.; H.T.; «3; andC. L, have come tohand, and are under consideration. 


Ostavver’s communication has been received, Al! that we can say with respect to 
his former piece is, that we have not yet determined on its insertion. 


We beg to inform J. D. M. F. that bis complaint has been attended to. We wish 
that we could please every body, but we find it impossible. In compliance with the 
wishes of many country correspondents, and with a view to their accommodation, we 
ordered the Appendix of the last year to be prefixed to the first Number of this. But 
the measure was so loudly clamoured against by some individuals, (who we suppose 
intended to give up the work at the end of the year) as an unjust imposition, that we 
were induced, on the eve of publication, to alter the plan. 


{jt would be endless to state all the reasons which actuate us in leaving some — un- 
reviewed. Our plan, it is evident, admits of only a limited selection. No author how- 
ever has any right to complain, who knows that he has not transmitted to us bis work. 


Honestvs has been received. 


The Sermon transmitted tous by H, will not suit our publication. 








